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TO THE POPULATION 


Comrades—workers, soldiers, peasants and all working 
people! 

The workers’ and peasants’ revolution has definitely tri- 
umphed in Petrograd, having dispersed or arrested the last 
remnants of the small number of Cossacks deceived by Ker- 
ensky. The revolution has triumphed in Moscow too. Even 
before the arrival of a number of troop trains dispatched 
from Petrograd, the officer cadets! and other Kornilovites 
in Moscow signed peace terms—the disarming of the cadets 
and the dissolution of the Committee of Salvation.? 

Daily and hourly reports are coming in from the front and 
from the villages announcing the support of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the soldiers in the trenches and the peasants 
in the uyezds for the new government and its decrees on 
peace and the immediate transfer of the land to the peasants.3 
The victory of the workers’ and peasants’ revolution is as- 
sured because the majority of the people have already sided 
with it. 

It is perfectly understandable that the landowners and 
capitalists, and the top groups of office employees and civil 
servants closely linked with the bourgeoisie, in a word, all 
the wealthy and those supporting them, react to the new rev- 
olution with hostility, resist its victory, threaten to close the 
banks, disrupt or bring to a standstill the work of the differ- 
ent establishments, and hamper the revolution in every way, 
openly or covertly. Every politically-conscious worker was 
well aware that we would inevitably encounter resistance of 
this kind. The entire Party press of the Bolsheviks has writ- 
ten about this on numerous occasions. Not for a single min- 
ute will the working classes be intimidated by this resis- 
tance; they will not falter in any way before the threats and 
strikes of the supporters of the bourgeoisie. 
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The majority of the people are with us. The majority of 
the working and oppressed people all over the world are with 
us. Ours is the cause of justice. Our victory is assured. 

The resistance of the capitalists and the high-ranking 
employees will be smashed. Not a single person will be de- 
prived of his property except under the special state law pro- 
claiming nationalisation of the banks and syndicates. This 
law is being drafted. Not one of the working people will 
suffer the loss of a kopek; on the contrary, he will be helped. 
Apart from the strictest accounting and control, apart 
from levying the set taxes in full, the government has no in- 
tention of introducing any other measure. 

In support of these just demands the vast majority of the 
people have rallied round the Provisional Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Government. 

Comrades, working people! Remember that now you your- 
selves are at the helm of state. No one will help you if you 
yourselves do not unite and take into your hands all affairs of 
the state. Your Soviets are from now on the organs of state 
authority, legislative bodies with full powers. 

Rally around your Soviets. Strengthen them. Get on with 
the job yourselves; begin right at the bottom, do not wait for 
anyone. Establish the strictest revolutionary law and order, 
mercilessly suppress any attempts to create anarchy by drunk- 
ards, hooligans, counter-revolutionary officer cadets, Kor- 
nilovites and their like. 

Ensure the strictest control over production and accoun- 
ting of products. Arrest and hand over to the revolutionary 
courts all who dare to injure the people’s cause, irrespective 
of whether the injury is manifested in sabotaging production 
(damage, delay and subversion), or in hoarding grain and 
products or holding up shipments of grain, disorganising 
the railways and the postal, telegraph and telephone ser- 
vices, or any resistance whatever to the great cause of peace, 
the cause of transferring the land to the peasants, of ensur- 
ing workers’ control over the production and distribution 
of products. 

Comrades—workers, soldiers, peasants and all working 
people! Take all power into the hands of your Soviets. Be 
watchful and guard like the apple of your eye your land, 
grain, factories, equipment, products, transport—all that from 
now onwards will be entirely your property, public property. 
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Gradually, with the consent and approval of the majority 
of the peasants, in keeping with their practical experience 
and that of the workers, we shall go forward firmly and 
unswervingly to the victory of socialism—a victory that will 
be sealed by the advanced workers of the most civilised 
countries, bring the peoples lasting peace and liberate them 
from all oppression and exploitation. 


November 5, 1917, 
Petrograd 
U. Ulyanov (Lenin), 
Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars 


Collected Works, Vol. 26, 
pp. 296-98 


From the Pamphlet 


THE IMMEDIATE TASKS 
OF THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT* 


The Development of Soviet Organisation 


The socialist character of Soviet, i.e., proletarian, democ- 
racy, as concretely applied today, lies first in the fact that 
the electors are the working and exploited people; the bour- 
geoisie is excluded. Secondly, it lies in the fact that all bu- 
reaucratic formalities and restrictions of elections are abol- 
ished; the people themselves determine the order and time of 
elections, and are completely free to recall any elected person. 
Thirdly, it lies in the creation of the best mass organisation 
of the vanguard of the working people, i.e., the proletariat 
engaged in large-scale industry, which enables it to lead the 
vast mass of the exploited, to draw them into independent 
political life, to educate them politically by their own exper- 
ience; therefore for the first time a start is made by the 
entire population in learning the art of administration, and 
in beginning to administer. 

These are the principal distinguishing features of the de- 
mocracy now applied in Russia, which is a higher type of 
democracy, a break with the bourgeois distortion of democ- 
racy, transition to socialist democracy and to the conditions 
in which the state can begin to wither away. 

It goes without saying that the element of petty-bour- 
geois disorganisation (which must inevitably be apparent to 
some extent in every proletarian revolution, and which is 
especially apparent in our revolution, owing to the petty- 
bourgeois character of our country, its backwardness and the 
consequences of a reactionary war) cannot but leave its im- 
press upon the Soviets as well. 

We must work unremittingly to develop the organisation 
of the Soviets and of the Soviet government. There is a petty- 
bourgeois tendency to transform the members of the Soviets 
into “parliamentarians”, or else into bureaucrats. We must 
combat this by drawing all the members of the Soviets into 
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the practical work of administration. In many places the de- 
partments of the Soviets are gradually merging with the 
Commissariats. Our aim is to draw the whole of the poor 
into the practical work of administration, and all steps that 
are taken in this direction—the more varied they are, the 
better—should be carefully recorded, studied, systematised, 
tested by wider experience and embodied in law. Our aim 
is to ensure that every toiler, having finished his eight hours’ 
“task” in productive labour, shall perform state duties without 
pay; the transition to this is particularly difficult, but this 
transition alone can guarantee the final consolidation of so- 
cialism. Naturally, the novelty and difficulty of the change 
lead to an abundance of steps being taken, as it were, grop- 
ingly, to an abundance of mistakes, vacillation—without 
this, any marked progress is impossible. The reason why the 
present position seems peculiar to many of those who would 
like to be regarded as socialists is that they have been ac- 
customed to contrasting capitalism with socialism abstractly, 
and that they profoundly put between the two the word 
“leap” (some of them, recalling fragments of what they have 
read of Engels’s writings, still more profoundly add_ the 
phrase “leap from the realm of necessity into the realm of 
freedom’”5). The majority of these so-called socialists, who 
have “read in books” about socialism but who have never 
seriously thought over the matter, are unable to consider 
that by “leap” the teachers of socialism meant turning- 
points on a world-historical scale, and that leaps of this kind 
extend over decades and even longer periods. Naturally, in 
such times, the notorious “intelligentsia” provides an infinite 
number of mourners of the dead. Some mourn over the Con- 
stituent Assembly,® others mourn over bourgeois discipline, 
others again mourn over the capitalist system, still others 
mourn over the cultured landowner, and still others again 
mourn over imperialist Great Power policy, etc., etc. 

The real interest of the epoch of great leaps lies in the 
fact that the abundance of fragments of the old, which 
sometimes accumulate more rapidly than the rudiments (not 
always immediately discernible) of the new, calls for the abil- 
ity to discern what is most important in the line or chain 
of development. History knows moments when the most im- 
portant thing for the success of the revolution is to heap up 
as large a quantity of the fragments as possible, i.e., to 
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blow up as many of the old institutions as possible; moments 
arise when enough has been blown up and the next task is 
to perform the “prosaic” (for the petty-bourgeois revolution- 
ary, the ‘“boring”’) task of clearing away the fragments; and 
moments arise when the careful nursing of the rudiments of 
the new system, which are growing amidst the wreckage on 
a soil which as yet has been badly cleared of rubble, is the 
most important thing. 

It is not enough to be a revolutionary and an adherent of 
socialism or a Communist in general. You must be able at 
each particular moment to find the particular link in the chain 
which you must grasp with all your might in order to hold 
the whole chain and to prepare firmly for the transition to 
the next link; the order of the links, their form, the manner 
in which they are linked together, the way they differ from 
each other in the historical chain of events, are not as simple 
and not as meaningless as those in an ordinary chain made 
by a smith. 

The fight against the bureaucratic distortion of the Soviet 
form of organisation is assured by the firmness of the con- 
nection between the Soviets and the “people”, meaning by 
that the working and exploited people, and by the flexibility 
and elasticity of this connection. Even in the most democrat- 
ic capitalist republics in the world, the poor never regard 
the bourgeois parliament as “their” institution. But the So- 
viets are “theirs” and not alien institutions to the mass of 
workers and peasants. The modern “Social-Democrats” of 
the Scheidemann or, what is almost the same thing, of the 
Martov type are repelled by the Soviets, and they are drawn 
towards the respectable bourgeois parliament, or to the Con- 
stituent Assembly, in the same way as Turgenev, sixty years 
ago, was drawn towards a moderate monarchist and noble- 
men’s Constitution and was repelled by the peasant democra- 
cy of Dobrolyubov and Chernyshevsky. 

It is the closeness of the Soviets to the “people”, to the 
working people, that creates the special forms of recall and 
other means of control from below which must be most zeal- 
ously developed now. For example, the Councils of Public 
Education, as periodical conferences of Soviet electors and 
their delegates called to discuss and control the activities of 
the Soviet authorities in this field, deserve full sympathy and 
support. Nothing could be sillier than to transform the So- 
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viets into something congealed and self-contained. The more 
resolutely we now have to stand for a ruthlessly firm govern- 
ment, for the dictatorship of individuals in definite process- 
es of work, in definite aspects of purely executive functions, 
the more varied must be the forms and methods of control 
from below in order to counteract every shadow of a possi- 
bility of distorting the principles of Soviet government, in 
order repeatedly and tirelessly to weed out bureaucracy. 


Written between April 13 and Collected Works, Vol. 27, 
26, 1918 pp. 272-75 


THE DEMOCRATISM AND SOCIALIST NATURE 
OF SOVIET POWER 


The democratism of Soviet power and its socialist nature 
are expressed in the fact 

that the supreme state authority is vested in the Soviets, 
which are made up of representatives of the working people 
(workers, soldiers and peasants), freely elected and remov- 
able at any time by the masses hitherto oppressed by cap- 
ital; 

that the local Soviets freely amalgamate on a basis of de- 
mocratic centralism into a single federal union as represent- 
ed by the Soviet state power of the Russian Soviet Repub- 
lic; 

that the Soviets concentrate in their hands not only the leg- 
islative power and supervision of law enforcement, but 
direct enforcement of the laws through all the members of 
the Soviets with a view to a gradual transition to the per- 
formance of legislative functions and state administration 
by the whole working population. 

Taking, further, into consideration, 

that any direct or indirect legalisation of the rights of 
ownership of the workers of any given factory or any given 
trade on their particular production, or of their right to weak- 
en or impede the orders of the state authority, is a flagrant 
distortion of the basic eee of Soviet power and a com- 
plete rejection of socialism. . 


Written in the first half of 1918 Collected Works, Vol. 42, 
pp. 100-01 


* Here the manuscript breaks off.—Ed. 


From 

THESES AND REPORT 

ON BOURGEOIS DEMOCRACY 

AND THE DICTATORSHIP 

OF THE PROLETARIAT 

AT THE FIRST CONGRESS 

OF THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 
March 4, 1919 


14. Proletarian dictatorship is similar to the dictatorship 
of other classes in that it arises out of the need, as every oth- 
er dictatorship does, to forcibly suppress the resistance of 
the class that is losing its political sway. The fundamental 
distinction between the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the dictatorship of other classes—landlord dictatorship in 
the Middle Ages and bourgeois dictatorship in all the civil- 
ised capitalist countries—consists in the fact that the dicta- 
torship of the landowners and bourgeoisie was the forcible 
suppression of the resistance offered by the vast majority of 
the population, namely, the working people. In contrast, pro- 
letarian dictatorship is the forcible suppression of the resis- 
tance of the exploiters, i.e., an insignificant minority of the 
population, the landowners and capitalists. 

It follows that proletarian dictatorship must inevitably 
entail not only a change in democratic forms and institutions, 
generally speaking, but precisely such a change as provides 
an unparalleled extension of the actual enjoyment of democ- 
racy by those oppressed by capitalism—the toiling classes. 

And indeed, the form of proletarian dictatorship that has 
already taken shape, i.e., Soviet power in Russia, the Rate- 
System in Germany, the Shop Stewards Committees in Brit- 
ain and similar Soviet institutions in other countries, al] this 
implies and presents to the toiling classes, i.e., the vast ma- 
jority of the population, greater practical opportunities for 
enjoying democratic rights and liberties than ever existed 
before, even approximately, in the best and the most de- 
mocratic bourgeois republics. 

The substance of Soviet government is that the permanent 
and only foundation of state power, the entire machinery 
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of state, is the mass-scale organisation of the classes oppres- 
sed by capitalism, i.e., the workers and the semi-proletarians 
(peasants who do not exploit the labour of others and regu- 
larly resort to the sale of at least a part of their own labour- 
power). It is the people, who even in the most democratic 
bourgeois republics, while possessing equal rights by law, 
have in fact been debarred by trousands of devices and sub- 
terfuges from participation in political life and enjoyment of 
democratic rights and liberties, that are now drawn into con- 
stant and unfailing, moreover, decisive, participation in the 
democratic administration of the state. 

15. The equality of citizens, irrespective of sex, religion, 
race, or nationality, which bourgeois democracy everywhere 
has always promised but never effected, and never could effect 
because of the domination of capital, is given immediate and 
full effect by the Soviet system, or dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. The fact is that this can only be done by a government 
of the workers, who are not interested in the means of pro- 
duction being privately owned and in the fight for their di- 
vision and redivision. 

16. The old, i.e., bourgeois, democracy and the parlia- 
mentary system were so organised that it was the mass of 
working people who were kept farthest away from the ma- 
chinery of government. Soviet power, i.e., the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, on the other hand, is so organised as to 
bring the working people close to the machinery of govern- 
ment. That, too, is the purpose of combining the legislative 
and executive authority under the Soviet organisation of the 
state and of replacing territorial constituencies by pro- 
duction units—the factory. 

17, The army was a machine of oppression not only un- 
der the monarchy. It remains as such in all bourgeois repub- 
lics, even the most democratic ones. Only the Soviets, the 
permanent organisations of government authority of the clas- 
ses that were oppressed by capitalism, are in a position to 
destroy the army’s subordination to bourgeois commanders 
and really merge the proletariat with the army; only the So- 
viets can effectively arm the proletariat and disarm the bour- 
geoisie. Unless this is done, the victory of socialism is im- 
possible. 

18. The Soviet organisation of the state is suited to the 
leading role of the proletariat as a class most concentrated 
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and enlightened by capitalism. The experience of all revo- 
lutions and all movements of the oppressed classes, the ex- 
perience of the world socialist movement teaches us that on- 
ly the proletariat is in a position to unite and lead the scat- 
tered and backward sections of the working and exploited 
population. 

19. Only the Soviet organisation of the state can really 
effect the immediate break-up and total destruction of the old, 
i.e., bourgeois, bureaucratic and judicial machinery, which 
has been, and has inevitably had to be, retained under cap- 
italism even in the most democratic republics, and which 
is, in actual fact, the greatest obstacle to the practical imple- 
mentation of democracy for the workers and working people 
generally. The Paris Commune’ took the first epoch-making 
step along this path. The Soviet system has taken the second. 

20. Destruction of state power is the aim set by all social- 
ists, including Marx above all. Genuine democracy, i.e., 
liberty and equality, is unrealisable unless this aim is achieved. 
But its practical achievement is possible only through 
Soviet, or proletarian, democracy, for by enlisting the mass 
organisations of the working people in constant and unfail- 
ing participation in the administration of the state, it im- 


mediately begins to prepare the complete withering away 
of any state. 


Collected Works, Vol. 28, 
pp. 464-67 


From 


DRAFT PROGRAMME OF THE R. C. P. (B.)® 


The Basic Tasks 
of the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat 
in Russia 


In the Political Sphere 


Prior to the capture of political power by the proletariat 
it was (obligatory) necessary to make use of bourgeois 
democracy, parliamentarism in particular, for the political 
education and organisation of the working masses; now that 
the proletariat has won political power and a higher type of 
democracy is being put into effect in the Soviet Republic, 
any step backward to bourgeois parliamentarism and bour- 
geois democracy would undoubtedly be reactionary service 
to the interests of the exploiters, the landowners and capital- 
ists. Such catchwords as supposedly popular, national, gen- 
eral, extra-class but actually bourgeois democracy serve the 
interests of the exploiters alone, and as long as the land and 
other means of production remain private property the most 
democratic republic must inevitably remain a bourgeois dic- 
tatorship, a machine for the suppression of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of working people by a handful of capi- 
talists. 

The historical task that has fallen to the lot of the Soviet 
Republic, a new type of state that is transitional until the 
state disappears altogether, is the following. 

(1) The creation and development of universal mass organ- 
isations of precisely those classes that are oppressed under 
capitalism—the proletariat and semi-proletariat. A bour- 
geois-democratic republic at best permits the organisation of 
the exploited masses, by declaring them free to organise, 
but actually has always placed countless obstacles in the way 
of their organisation, obstacles that were connected with the 
private ownership of the means of production in a way that 
made them irremovable. For the first time in history, Soviet 
power has not only greatly facilitated the organisation of the 
masses who were oppressed under capitalism, but has made 
that organisation the essential permanent basis of the entire 
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state apparatus, local and central, from top to bottom. Only 
in this way is it possible to ensure democracy for the great 
majority of the population (the working people), i.e., actual 
participation in state administration, in contrast to the actual 
administration of the state mainly by members of the bour- 
geois classes as is the case in the most democratic bourgeois 
republics. 

(2) The Soviet system of state administration gives a cer- 
tain actual advantage to that section of the working people 
that all the capitalist development that preceded socialism 
has made the most concentrated, united, educated and 
steeled in the struggle, i.e., to the urban industrial proletariat. 
This advantage must be used systematically and unswery- 
ingly to counteract the narrow guild and narrow trade in- 
terests that capitalism fostered among the workers and 
which split them into competitive groups, by uniting the most 
backward and disunited masses of rural proletarians and 
semi-proletarians more closely with the advanced workers, 
by snatching them away from the influence of the village 
kulaks and village bourgeoisie, and organising and educat- 
ing them for communist development. 

(3) Bourgeois democracy that solemnly announced the 
equality of all citizens, in actual fact hypocritically concealed 
the domination of the capitalist exploiters and deceived the 
masses with the idea that the equality of exploiters and ex- 
ploited is possible. The Soviet organisation of the state de- 
stroys this deception and this hypocrisy by the implementa- 
tion of real democracy, i.e., the real equality of all working 
people, and by excluding the exploiters from the category 
of members of society possessing full rights. The experience 
of world history, the experience of all revolts of the exploit- 
ed classes against their exploiters shows the inevitability of 
long and desperate resistance of the exploiters in their struggle 
to retain their privileges. Soviet state organisation is adapted 
to the suppression of that resistance, for unless it is suppressed 
there can be no question of a victorious communist revolution. 

(4) The more direct influence of the working masses on 
state structure and administration—i.e., a higher form of 
democracy—is also effected under the Soviet type of state, 
first, by the electoral procedure and the possibility of holding 
elections more frequently, and also by conditions for re- 
election and for the recall of deputies which are simpler and 
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more comprehensible to the urban and rural workers than 
is the case under the best forms of bourgeois democracy. 

(5) Secondly, by making the economic, industrial unit (fac- 
tory) and not a territorial division the primary electoral 
unit and the nucleus of the state structure under Soviet pow- 
er. This closer contact between the state apparatus and the 
masses of advanced proletarians that capitalism has united, 
in addition to effecting a higher level of democracy, also 
makes it possible to effect profound socialist reforms. 

(6) Soviet organisation has made possible the creation of 
armed forces of workers and peasants which are much more 
closely connected with the working and exploited people 
than before. If this had not been done it would have been 
impossible to achieve one of the basic conditions for the vic- 
tory of socialism—the arming of the workers and the dis- 
arming of the bourgeoisie. 

(7) Soviet organisation has developed incomparably far- 
ther and deeper that feature of bourgeois democracy which 
marks historically its great progressive nature as compared 
with medieval times, i.e., the participation of the people in 
the election of individuals to office. In none of the most 
democratic bourgeois states have the working masses ever been 
able to enjoy the electoral rights formally granted them by 
the bourgeoisie (who actually hinder their enjoyment) any- 
where near as extensively, frequently, universally, easily and 
simply as they are enjoyed under Soviet power. Soviet power 
has, at the same time, swept away those negative aspects of 
bourgeois democracy that the Paris Commune began to abol- 
ish, i.e., parliamentarism, or the separation of legislative and 
executive powers, the narrow, limited nature of which Marx- 
ism has long since indicated. By merging the two aspects 
of government the Soviets bring the state apparatus closer to 
the working people and remove the fence of the bourgeois 
parliament that fooled the masses with hypocritical sign- 
boards concealing the financial and stock-exchange deals of 
parliamentary businessmen and ensured the inviolability of 
the bourgeois apparatus of state administration. 

(8) Soviet state organisation alone has enabled the prole- 
tarian revolution to smash the old bourgeois state apparatus 
at one blow and destroy it to the very foundations; had this 
not been done no start could have been made on socialist de- 
velopment. Those strongholds of the bureaucracy which ev- 
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erywhere, both under monarchies and in the most democratic 
bourgeois republics, has always kept the state bound to the 
interests of the landowners and capitalists, have been de- 
stroyed in present-day Russia. The struggle against the bu- 
reaucracy, however, is certainly not over in our country. The 
bureaucracy is trying to regain some of its positions and is 
taking advantage, on the one hand, of the unsatisfactory 
cultural level of the masses of the people and, on the other, 
of the tremendous, almost superhuman war efforts of the 
most developed section of the urban workers. The continua- 
tion of the struggle against the bureaucracy, therefore, is 
absolutely necessary, is imperative, to ensure the success of 
future socialist development. 

(9) Work in this field is closely connected with the im- 
plementation of the chief historical purpose of Soviet pow- 
er, i.e., to advance towards the final abolition of the state, 
and should consist of the following. First, every member of 
a Soviet must, without fail, do a certain job of state admin- 
istration; secondly, these jobs must be consistently changed 
so that they embrace all aspects of government, all its 
branches; and, thirdly, literally all the working popu- 
lation must be drawn into independent participation in state 
administration by means of a series of gradual measures 
that are carefully selected and unfailingly implemented. 

(10) By and large, the difference between bourgeois de- 
mocracy and parliamentarism on the one hand, and Soviet 
or proletarian democracy on the other, boils down to this: 
the centre of gravity of the former is in its solemn and pomp- 
ous declarations of numerous liberties and rights which the 
majority of the population, the workers and peasants, cannot 
enjoy to the full. Proletarian, or Soviet, democracy, on the 
contrary, has transferred the centre of gravity away from 
the declaration of rights and liberties for the entire people 
to the actual participation of none but the working people, 
who were oppressed and exploited by capital, in the admin- 
istration of the state, the actual use of the best buildings 
and other premises for meetings and congresses, the best print- 
ing-works and the biggest warehouses (stocks) of paper for 
the education of those who were stultified and downtrodden 
under capitalism, and to providing a real (actual) opportun- 
ity for those masses gradually to free themselves from the 
burden of religious prejudices, etc., etc. It is precisely in 
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making the benefits of culture, civilisation and democracy 
really available to the working and exploited people that 
Soviet power sees its most important work, work which it 
must continue unswervingly in the future. 

The policy of the R.C.P. on the national question, unlike 
the bourgeois-democratic declaration of the equality of na- 
tions, which cannot be implemented under imperialism, is 
that of steadily drawing together and merging the proletar- 
ians and the working masses of all nations in their revolu- 
tionary struggle for the overthrow of the bourgeoisie. Among 
the working people of the nations that entered into the Rus- 
sian Empire the mistrust of the Great Russians? that has been 
inherited from the epoch of tsarist and bourgeois Great- 
Russian imperialism is rapidly vanishing, under the influence 
of their acquaintance with Soviet Russia, but that mistrust 
has not yet completely disappeared among all nations and 
among all sections of the working people. It is, therefore, 
necessary to exercise special caution in respect of national 
feelings and to ensure the pursuance of a policy of actual 
equality and freedom to secede so as to remove the grounds 
for this mistrust and achieve the close voluntary union of 
the Soviet republics of all nations. Aid to backward and 
weak nations must be increased by assisting the independent 
organisation and education of the workers and peasants of 
all nations in the struggle against medieval and bourgeois 
oppression and also by assisting in the development of the 
language and literature of nations that have been oppressed 
or have been underprivileged. 

In respect of the policy on religion the task of the (R.C.P.) 
dictatorship of the proletariat must not be confined to decree- 
ing the separation of the church from the state and the school 
from the church, that is, to measures promised by bourgeois 
democrats but never fully carried out anywhere in the world 
because of the many and varied connections actually existing 
between capital and religious propaganda. The proletarian 
dictatorship must completely destroy the connection between 
the exploiting classes—the landowners and capitalists—and 
the organisation of religious propaganda as something which 
keeps the masses in ignorance. The proletarian dictatorship 
must consistently effect the real emancipation of the working 
people from religious prejudices, doing so by means of propa- 
ganda and by raising the political consciousness of the mas- 
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ses but carefully avoiding anything that may hurt the feel- 
ings of the religious section of the population and serve to 
increase religious fanaticism. 

In the sphere of public education, the object of the R.C.P. 
is to complete the work that began with the October Revolu- 
tion in 1917 to convert the school from an instrument of the 
class rule of the bourgeoisie into an instrument for the over- 
throw of that rule and for the complete abolition of the divi- 
sion of society into classes. 

In the period of the dictatorship of the proletariat, i.e., in 
the period in which conditions are being prepared for the 
full realisation of communism, the school must be the vehicle, 
not merely of the general principles of communism but also 
of the ideological, organisational and educational influence 
of the proletariat on the semi-proletarian and non-proletar- 
ian sections of the working people, in order to train a gen- 
eration that is capable of building full communism. 

The immediate tasks in this field are, for the present, the 
following. 

(1) The implementation of free, obligatory general and 
polytechnical education (acquaintance with all the main 
branches of production theoretically and in practice) for all 
children of both sexes up to the age of 16. 

(2) The closest connection between schooling and produc- 
tive social labour. 

(3) The provision of food, clothing, books and other teach- 
ing aids for all schoolchildren at the expense of the state. 

(4) Greater agitation and propaganda among  school- 
teachers. 

(5) The training of new teaching staffs imbued with com- 
munist ideas. 

(6) The working people must be drawn into active par- 
ticipation in the work of education (the development of 
the public education councils, mobilisation of the educated, 
etc.). 

(7) All-round help on the part of Soviet power in the matter 
of the self-education and self-development of workers and 
working peasants (organisation of libraries, schools for adults, 
people’s universities, courses of lectures, cinemas, studios, 
etc.). 

(8) Development of the most extensive propaganda of 
communist ideas. 
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The Russian Communist Party, developing the general 
tasks of the Soviet government in greater detail, at present 
formulates them as follows. 


In the Economic Sphere 


The present tasks of Soviet power are: 

(1) To continue steadily and finish the expropriation of 
the bourgeoisie and the conversion of the means of production 
and distribution into the property of the Soviet Republic, 
i.e., into the common property of all working people, which 
has in the main been completed. 

(2) To pay particularly great attention to the development 
and strengthening of comradely discipline among the work- 
ing people and to stimulate their initiative and sense of 
responsibility in every field. This is the most important if 
not the sole means of completely overcoming capitalism and 
the habits formed by the rule of the private ownership of the 
means of production. This aim can be achieved only by slow, 
persistent work to re-educate the masses; this re-education 
has not only become possible now that the masses have seen 
that the landowner, capitalist and merchant have really been 
eliminated, but is actually taking place in thousands of ways 
through the practical experience of the workers and peasants 
themselves. It is extremely important in this respect to work 
for the further organisation of the working people in trade 
unions; never before has this organisation developed as rapid- 
ly anywhere in the world as under Soviet power, and it must 
be developed until literally all working people are organised 
in properly constituted, centralised and disciplined trade 
unions. We must not confine ourselves to the old, stereotyped 
forms of the trade union movement, but must, on the one 
hand, systematically convert the trade unions into organs 
administering the economy, carefully checking every step 
we take against the results of practical work; there must be 
greater and stronger bonds between the trade unions and the 
Supreme Economic Council, the Commissariat of Labour and, 
later, all other branches of the state administration; on the 
other hand, the trade unions must to a greater degree be- 
come organs for the labour and socialist education of the 
working masses as a whole so that the practical experience 
of participation in the administration spreads to the more 
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backward sections of the workers, under the control of the 
vanguard of the workers. 

(3) One of the basic tasks is to raise the level of labour 
productivity, for without this the full transition to commun- 
ism is impossible. In addition to lengthy work to educate 
the masses and raise their cultural level, the achievement of 
this goal requires the immediate, extensive and comprehen- 
sive employment in science and technology of those special- 
ists who have been left us as our heritage from capitalism 
and, as a rule, are imbued with the bourgeois world outlook 
and habits. The Party, in close alliance with the trade union 
organisations, must continue its former line—on the one 
hand, there must not be the slightest political concession to 
this bourgeois section of the population, and any counter- 
revolutionary attempts on its part must be ruthlessly sup- 
pressed, and, on the other hand, there must be a relentless 
struggle against the pseudo-radical but actually ignorant 
and conceited opinion that the working people are capable 
of overcoming capitalism and the bourgeois social system 
without learning from bourgeois specialists, without making 
use of their services and without undergoing the training of 
a lengthy period of work side by side with them. 

Although our ultimate aim is to achieve full communism 
and equal remuneration for all kinds of work, we cannot 
introduce this equality straightaway, at the present time, 
when only the first steps of the transition from capitalism to 
communism are being taken. For a certain period of time, 
therefore, we must retain the present higher remuneration for 
specialists in order to give them an incentive to work no 
worse, and even better, than they have worked before; and 
with the same object in view we must not reject the system 
of paying bonuses for the most successful work, particularly 
organisational work; bonuses would be impermissible under 
a full communist system but in the period of transition from 
capitalism to communism bonuses are indispensable, as is 
borne out by theory and by a year’s experience of Soviet 
power. 

We must, furthermore, work consistently to surround the 
bourgeois specialists with a comradely atmosphere created by 
working hand in hand with the masses of rank-and-file work- 
ers led by politically-conscious Communists; we must not 
be dismayed by the inevitable individual failures but must 
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strive patiently to arouse in people possessing scientific knowl- 
edge a consciousness of how loathsome it is to use science 
for personal enrichment and for the exploitation of man by 
man, a consciousness of the more lofty aim of using science 
for the purpose of making it known to the working people. 

(4) The building of communism undoubtedly requires the 
greatest possible and most strict centralisation of labour on 
a nation-wide scale, and this presumes overcoming the scat- 
tering and disunity of workers, by trades and locally, which 
was one of the sources of capital’s strength and labour’s weak- 
ness. The struggle against the narrowness and limitations 
of the guild and against its egoism is closely connected with 
the struggle to remove the antithesis between town and coun- 
try; it presents great difficulties and cannot be begun on a 
broad scale without first achieving a considerable increase in 
the productivity of the people’s labour. A start on this work 
must, however, be made immediately, if at first only on a 
small, local scale and by way of experiment for the purpose 
of comparing the results of various measures undertaken in 
different trades and in different places. The mobilisation of 
the entire able-bodied population by the Soviet government, 
with the trade unions participating, for certain public works 
must be much more widely and systematically practised than 
has hitherto been the case. 


Section of the Programme 
on National Relations 


On the national question, the policy of the proletariat which 
has captured political power—unlike that of the bourgeois- 
democratic formal proclamation of equality of nations, which 
is impossible under imperialism—is persistently to bring 
about the real rapprochement and amalgamation of the work- 
ers and peasants of all nations in their revolutionary strug- 
gle for the overthrow of the bourgeoisie. To achieve this 
object, the colonial and other nations which are oppressed, or 
whose rights are restricted, must be completely liberated and 
granted the right to secede as a guarantee that the sentiment 
inherited from capitalism, the distrust of the working peo- 
ple of the various nations and the wrath which the workers of 
the oppressed nations feel towards the workers of the oppres- 
sor nations, will be fully dispelled and replaced by a con- 
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scious and voluntary alliance. The workers of those nations 
which under capitalism were oppressor nations must take 
exceptional care not to hurt the national sentiments of the 
oppressed nations (for example, the attitude of the Great 
Russians, Ukrainians and Poles towards the Jews, the at- 
titude of the Tatars towards the Bashkirs, and so forth) and 
must not only promote the actual equality, but also the devel- 
opment of the language and literature of the working peo- 
ple of the formerly oppressed nations so as to remove all 
traces of distrust and alienation inherited from the epoch 
of capitalism. 


Published on February 23, 1919, Collected Works, Vol. 29, 
in Petrogradskaya Pravda No. 43 pp. 106-14 and 127 


WHAT IS SOVIET POWER?!° 


What is Soviet power? What is the essence of this new 
power, which people in most countries still will not, or can- 
not, understand? The nature of this power, which is attract- 
ing larger and larger numbers of workers in every country, 
is the following: in the past the country was, in one way or 
another, governed by the rich, or by the capitalists, but now, 
for the first time, the country is being governed by the classes, 
and moreover, by the masses of those classes, which capital- 
ism formerly oppressed. Even in the most democratic and 
freest republics, as long as capital rules and the land remains 
private property, the government will always be in the hands 
of a small minority, nine-tenths of which consist of capitalists, 
or rich men. 

In this country, in Russia, for the first time in the world 
history, the government of the country is so organised that 
only the workers and the working peasants, to the exclusion 
of the exploiters, constitute those mass organisations known 
as Soviets, and these Soviets wield all state power. That is 
why, in spite of the slander that the representatives of the 
bourgeoisie in all countries spread about Russia, the word 
“Soviet” has now become not only intelligible but popular 
all over the world, has become the favourite word of the 
workers, and of all working people. And that is why, not- 
withstanding all the persecution to which the adherents of 
communism in the different countries are subjected, Soviet 
power must necessarily, inevitably, and in the not distant 
future, triumph all over the world. 

We know very well that there are still many defects in the 
organisation of Soviet power in this country. Soviet power 
is not a miracle-working talisman. It does not, overnight, 
heal all the evils of the past—illiteracy, lack of culture, the 
consequences of a barbarous war, the aftermath of predatory 
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capitalism. But it does pave the way to socialism. It gives 
those who were formerly oppressed the chance to straighten 
their backs and to an ever-increasing degree to take the whole 
government of the country, the whole administration of 
the economy, the whole management of production, into 
their own hands. 

Soviet power is the road to socialism that was discovered 
by the masses of the working people, and that is why it is 
the true road, that is why it is invincible. 


Recording made at the end of Collected Works, Vol. 29, 
March 1919 pp. 248-49 


HOW THE WORKING PEOPLE CAN BE SAVED 
FROM THE OPPRESSION 

OF THE LANDOWNERS AND CAPITALISTS 
FOR EVER" 


The enemies of the working people, the landowners and 
capitalists, say that the workers and peasants cannot live 
without them. “If it were not for us,” they say, “there would 
be nobody to maintain order, to give out work, and to com- 
pel people to work. If it were not for us everything would 
collapse, and the state would fall to pieces, We have been 
driven away, but chaos will bring us back again.” But this sort 
of talk by the landowners and capitalists will not confuse, in- 
timidate, or deceive the workers and peasants. An army 
needs the strictest discipline; nevertheless the class-conscious 
workers succeeded in uniting the peasants, succeeded in tak- 
ing the old tsarist officers into their service, succeeded in 
building a victorious army. 

The Red Army established unprecedentedly firm disci- 
pline—not by means of the lash, but based on the intelligence, 
loyalty and devotion of the workers and peasants themselves. 

And so, to save the working people from the yoke of the 
landowners and capitalists for ever, to save them from the 
restoration of their power, it is necessary to build up a great 
Red Army of Labour, That army will be invincible if it is 
cemented by labour discipline. The workers and peasants 
must and will prove that they can properly distribute labour, 
establish devoted discipline and ensure loyalty in working 
for the common good, and can do it themselves, without the 
landowners and in spite of them, without the capitalists and 
in spite of them. 

Labour discipline, enthusiasm for work, readiness for 
self-sacrifice, close alliance between the peasants and the 
workers—this is what will save the working people from the 
oppression of the landowners and capitalists for ever. 


Recording made at the end of Collected Works, Vol. 29, 
March 1919 pp. 250-51 


A GREAT BEGINNING 


Heroism of the Workers in the Rear. 
“Communist Subbotniks” 


The press reports many instances of the heroism of the 
Red Army men. In the fight against Kolchak, Denikin and 
other forces of the landowners and capitalists, the workers 
and peasants very often display miracles of bravery and en- 
durance, defending the gains of the socialist revolution. The 
guerrilla spirit, weariness and indiscipline are being over- 
come; it is a slow and difficult process, but it is making head- 
way in spite of everything. The heroism of the working people 
making voluntary sacrifices for the victory of socialism—this 
is the foundation of the new, comradely discipline in the Red 
Army, the foundation on which that army is regenerating, 
gaining strength and growing. 

The heroism of the workers in the rear is no less worthy 
of attention. In this connection, the communist subbotniks 
organised by the workers on their own initiative are really 
of enormous significance. Evidently, this is only a beginning, 
but it is a beginning of exceptionally great importance. It is 
the beginning of a revolution that is more difficult, more tan- 
gible, more radical and more decisive than the overthrow of 
the bourgeoisie, for it is a victory over our own conservatism, 
indiscipline, petty-bourgeois egoism, a victory over the 
habits left as a heritage to the worker and peasant by ac- 
cursed capitalism. Only when this victory is consolidated will 
the new social discipline, socialist discipline, be created; then 
and only then will a reversion to capitalism become impossi- 
ble, will communism become really invincible. 

Pravda in its issue of May 17 published an article by A. J. 
entitled: “Work in a Revolutionary Way. A Communist 
Saturday”. This article is so important that we reproduce it 
here in full. 
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“Work in a Revolutionary Way 
“A Communist Saturday 


“The letter of the Russian Communist Party’s Central Committee on 
working in a revolutionary way was a powerful stimulus to communist 
organisations and to Communists. The general wave of enthusiasm carried 
many communist railway workers to the front, but the majority of them 
could not leave their responsible posts or find new forms of working in a 
revolutionary way. Reports from the localities about the tardiness with 
which the work of mobilisation was proceeding and the prevalence of red 
tape compelled the Moscow-Kazan Railway district to turn its attention 
to the way the railway was functioning. It turned out that, owing to the 
shortage of labour and low productivity of labour, urgent orders and 
repairs to locomotives were being held up. At a general meeting of Com- 
munists and sympathisers of the Moscow-Kazan Railway district held 
on May 7, the question was raised of passing from words to deeds in 
helping to achieve victory over Kolchak. The following resolution was 
moved: 

“In view of the grave domestic and foreign situation, Communists 
and sympathisers, in order to gain the upper hand over the class enemy, 
must spur themselves on again and deduct an extra hour from their rest, 
ie., lengthen their working day by one hour, accumulate these extra 
hours and put in six extra hours of manual labour on Saturday for the 
purpose of creating real values of immediate worth. Since Communists 
must not grudge their health and life for the gains of the revolution, 
this work should be performed without pay. Communist Saturdays are 
to be introduced throughout the district and to continue until complete 
victory over Kolchak has been achieved.’ 

“After some hesitation, the resolution was adopted unanimously. 

“On Saturday, May 10, at 6 p. m., the Communists and sympathisers 
turned up to work like soldiers, formed ranks, and without fuss or bustle 
were taken by the foremen to the various jobs. 

“The results of working in a revolutionary way are evident. The ac- 
companying table gives the places of work and the character of the work 
performed. 

“The total value of the work performed at ordinary rates of pay is 
five million rubles; calculated at overtime rates it would be fifty per cent 
higher. 

“The productivity of labour in loading waggons was 270 per cent 
higher than that of regular workers. The productivity of labour on other 
jobs was approximately the same. 

“Jobs (urgent) were done which had been held up for periods ranging 
from seven days to three months owing to the shortage of labour and to 
red tape. 

“The work was done in spite of the state of disrepair (easily remedi- 
ed) of implements, as a result of which certain groups were held up 
from thirty to forty minutes. 

“The administration left in charge of the work could hardly keep pace 
with the men in finding new jobs for them, and perhaps it was only a 
slight exaggeration when an old foreman said that as much work was 
done at this communist Saturday as would have been done in a week by 
non-class-conscious and slack workers. 
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Hours worked 


g 
Place of work Character of work < 8 Work performed 
23 By - 
ss] 5 | 3 
PALS of & 
Moscow. Loading materials 48 5 240 | Loaded 7,500 
Main _ loco- for the line, poods 
motive shops| devices for re- Unloaded 1,800 
pairing locomo- poods 
tives and car- 21 3 63 
riage parts for 
Perovo, Murom, 
Alatyr and Syz- 
ran 5 4 20 
Moscow. Complex current Repairs done 
Passenger repairs to lo- on 11/, loco- 
depot comotives 26 5 130 mnotives 
Moscow. Current repairs to 2 locomotives 
Shunting lovomotives 24 6 144 completed 
yards and parts to 
be repaired 
dismantled 
on 4 
Moscow. Current repairs to 2 third-class 
Carriage de- passenger car- carriages 
partment riages 12 6 72 
Perovo. Carriage repairs 12 box car- 
Main —car- and minor re- irages and two 
riage work- pairs on Satur- flat carriages 
shops day and 46 5 230 
Sunday 23 5 115 
Potable iy 3. 3s 205 | — |1,014]4 locomotives 


and 16 car- 
riages turned 
out and 
9,300 poods 
unloaded and 
loaded 


“In view of the fact that many non-Communists, sincere supporters of 
the Soviet government, took part in the work, and that many more are 
expected on future Saturdays, and also in view of the fact that many 
other districts desire to follow the example of the communist railway 
workers of the Moscow-Kazan Railway, I shall deal in greater detail with 
the organisational side of the matter as seen from reports received from 
the localities. 

“Of those taking part in the work, some ten per cent were Communists 
permanently employed in the localities. The rest were persons occupying 
responsible and elective posts, from the commissar of the railway to 
commissars of individual enterprises, representatives of the trade union, 
and employees of the head office and of the Commissariat of Railways. 

“The enthusiasm and team spirit displayed during work were extraor- 
dinary. When the workers, clerks and head office employees, without even 
an oath or argument, caught hold of the forty-pood wheel tire of a pas- 
senger locomotive and, like industrious ants, rolled it into place, one’s 
heart was filled with fervent joy at the sight of this collective effort, and 
one’s conviction was strengthened that the victory of the working class 
was unshakable. The international bandits will not crush the victorious 
workers; the internal saboteurs will not live to see Kolchak. 

“When the work was finished those present witnessed an unprecedent- 
ed scene: a hundred Communists, weary, but with the light of joy in 
their eyes, greeted their success with the solemn strains of the Interna- 
tionale. And it seemed as if the triumphant strains of the triumphant an- 
them would sweep over the walls through the whole of working-class 
Moscow and that like the waves caused by a stone thrown into a pool 
they would spread through the whole of working-class Russia and shake 
up the weary and the slack. Ase 


Appraising this remarkable “example worthy of emula- 
tion”, Comrade N. R. in an article in Pravda of May 20, un- 
der that heading, wrote: 


“Cases of Communists working like this are not rare. I know of similar 
cases at an electric power station, and on various railways. On the 
Nikolayevskaya Railway, the Communists worked overtime several nights 
to lift a locomotive that had fallen into the turn-table pit. In the winter, 
all the Communists and sympathisers on the Northern Railway worked 
several Sundays clearing the track of snow; and the communist cells at 
many goods stations patrol the stations at night to prevent stealing. But 
all this work was casual and unsystematic. The comrades on the Moscow- 
Kazan line are making this work systematic and permanent, and this is 
new. They say in their resolution, ‘until complete victory over Kolchak 
has been achieved’, and therein lies the significance of their work. They 
are lengthening the working day of every Communist and sympathiser by 
one hour for the duration of the state of war; simultaneously, their pro- 
ductivity of labour is exemplary. 

“This example has called forth, and is bound to call forth, further 
emulation. A general meeting of the Communists and sympathisers on the 
Alexandrovskaya Railway, after discussing the military situation and the 
resolution adopted by the comrades on the Moscow-Kazan Railway, 
resolved: (1) to introduce ‘subbotniks’ for the Communists and sympath- 
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isers on the Alexandrovskaya Railway, the first subbotnik to take place 
on May 17; (2) te organise the Communists and sympathisers in exem- 
plary, model teams which must show the workers how to work and what 
can really be done with the present materials and tools, and in the 
present food situation. 

“The Moscow-Kazan comrades say that their example has made a 
great impression and that they expect a large number of non-Party 
workers to turn up next Saturday. At the time these lines are being writ- 
ten, the Communists have not yet started working overtime in the 
Alexandrovskaya Railway workshops, but as soon as the rumour spread 
that they were to do so the mass of non-Party workers stirred them- 
selves. ‘We did not know yesterday, otherwise we would have worked as 
well!’ ‘I will certainly come next Saturday,’ can be heard on all sides, 
The impression created by work of this sort is very great. 

“The example set by the Moscow-Kazan comrades should be emul- 
ated by all the communist cells in the rear; not only the communist cells 
at Moscow Junction, but the whole Party organisation in Russia. In the 
rural districts too, the communist cells should in the first place set to 
work to till the fields of Red Army men and thus help their families. 

“The comrades on the Moscow-Kazan line finished their first com- 
munist subbotnik by singing the Internationale. If the communist orga- 
nisations throughout Russia follow this example and consistently apply 
it, the Russian Soviet Republic will successfully weather the coming severe 
months to the mighty strains of the Internationale sung by all the work- 
ing people of the Republic. ... 

“To work, communist comrades!” 


On May 23, 1919, Pravda reported the following: 


“The first communist ‘subbotnik’ on the Alexandrovskaya Railway 
took place on May 17. In accordance with the resolution adopted by 
their general meeting, ninety-eight Communists and sympathisers worked 
five hours overtime without pay, receiving in return only the right to 
purchase a second dinner, and, as manual labourers, half a pound of 
bread to go with their dinner.” 


Although the work was poorly prepared and organised 
the productivity of labour was nevertheless from two to three 
times higher than usual. 

Here are a few examples. 

Five turners turned eighty spindles in four hours. The 
productivity is 213 per cent of the usual level. 

Twenty unskilled workers in four hours collected scrap 
materials of a total weight of 600 poods, and seventy lamin- 
ated carriage springs, each weighing 31/. poods, making a 
ee of 850 poods. Productivity, 300 per cent of the usual 
evel. 


“The comrades explain this by the fact that ordinarily their work is 
boring and tiresome, whereas here they worked with a will and with 
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enthusiasm. Now, however, they will be ashamed to turn out less in 
regular working hours than they did at the communist subbotnik.” 
“Now many non-Party workers say that they would like to take part 
in the subbotniks. The locomotive crews volunteer to take locomotives 
from the ‘cemetery’, during a subbotnik, repair them and set them going. 
“It is reported that similar subbotniks are to be organised on the 
Vyazma line.” 


How the work is done at these communist subbotniks is 
described by Comrade A. Dyachenko in an article in Pravda 
of June 7, entitled “Notes of a Subbotnik Worker”. We quote 
the main passages from this article. 


“A comrade and I were very pleased to go and do our ‘bit’ in the 
subbotnik arranged by a decision of the railway district committee of the 
Party; for a time, for a few hours, I would give my head a rest and my 
muscles a bit of exercise.... We were detailed off to the railway car- 
pentry shop. We got there, found a number of our people, exchanged 
greetings, engaged in banter for a bit, counted up our forces and found 
that there were thirty of us.... And in front of us lay a ‘monster’, a 
steam boiler weighing no less than six or seven hundred poods; our job 
was to ‘shift’ it, i.e., move it over a distance of a quarter or a third of a 
verst, to its base. We began to have our doubts.... However, we started 
on the job. Some comrades placed wooden rollers under the boiler, at- 
tached two ropes to it, and we began to tug away.... The boiler gave way 
reluctantly, but at length it budged. We were delighted. After all, there 
were so few of us.... For nearly two weeks this boiler had resisted the 
efforts of thrice our number of non-communist workers and nothing could 
make it budge until we tackled it.... We worked for an hour, strenuously, 
rhythmically, to the command of our ‘foreman’—‘one, two, three’, and 
the boiler kept on rolling. Suddenly there was confusion, and a number 
of our comrades went tumbling on to the ground in the funniest fashion. 
The rope ‘let them down’.... A moment's delay, and a thicker rope was 
made fast.... Evening. It was getting dark, but we had yet to negotiate 
a small hillock, and then our job would soon be done. Our arms ached, 
our palms burned, we were hot and pulled for all we were worth—and 
were making headway. The ‘management’ stood round and, somewhat 
shamed by our success, clutched at a rope. ‘Lend a hand, it’s time you 
did!’ A Red Army man was watching our labours; in his hands he held 
an accordion. What was he thinking? Who were these people? Why 
should they work on Saturday when everybody was at home? I solved 
his riddle and said to him: ‘Comrade, play us a jolly tune. We are not 
raw hands, we are real Communists. Don’t you see how fast the work is 
going under our hands? We are not lazy, we are pulling for all we are 
worth!’ In response, the Red Army man carefully put his accordion on 
the ground and hastened to grab at a rope end.... 

“Suddenly Comrade U. struck up the workers’ song Dubinushka. 
‘Anglichanin mudrets,’ he sang in an excellent tenor voice and we all 
joined in the refrain of this labour shanty: ‘Eh, dubinushka, ukhnem, po- 
dyornem, podyornem...." 

“We were unaccustomed to the work, our muscles were weary, our 
shoulders, our backs ached... but the next day would be a free day, 
our day of rest, and we would be able to get all the sleep we wanted. 
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The goal was near, and after a little hesitation our ‘monster’ rolled 
almost right up to the base. ‘Put some boards under, raise it on the base, 
and let the boiler do the work that has long been expected of it.’ We went 
off in a crowd to the ‘club room’ of the local Party cell. The room was 
brightly lit; the walls decorated with posters; rifles stacked around the 
room. After lustily singing the Internationale we enjoyed a glass of tea 
and ‘rum’, and even bread. This treat, given us by the local comrades, 
was very welcome after our arduous toil. We took a brotherly farewell 
of our comrades and lined up. The strains of revolutionary songs echoed 
through the slumbering streets in the silence of the night and our meas- 
ured tread kept time with the music. We sang ‘Comrades, the Bugles Are 
Sounding’, ‘Arise Ye Starvelings from Your Slumbers’, songs of the In- 
ternational and of labour. 

“A week passed. Our arms and shoulders were back to normal and we 
were going to another ‘subbotnik’, nine versts away this time, to repair 
railway waggons. Our destination was Perovo. The comrades climbed 
on the roof of an ‘American’ box waggon and sang the Internationale 
well and with gusto. The people on the train listened to the singing, evi- 
dently in surprise. The wheels knocked a measured beat, and those of us 
who failed to get on to the roof clung to the steps, pretending to be 
‘devil-may-care’ passengers. The train pulled in. We had reached our 
destination. We passed through a long yard and were warmly greeted by 
the commissar, Comrade G. 

“There is plenty of work, but few to do it! Only thirty of us, and 
in six hours we have to do average repairs to a baker’s dozen of waggons! 
Here are twin-wheels already marked. We have not only empty waggons, 
but also a filled cistern.... But that’s nothing, we'll “make a job of it”, 
comrades!’ 

“Work went with a swing. Five comrades and I were working with 
hoists. Under pressure of our shoulders and two hoists, and directed by 
our ‘foreman’, these twin-wheels, weighing from sixty to seventy poods 
apiece, skipped from one track to another in the liveliest possible man- 
ner. One pair disappeared, another rolled into place. At last all were in 
their assigned places, and swiftly we shifted the old worn-out junk 
into a shed.... One, two, three—and, raised by a revolving iron hoist, 
they were dislodged from the rails in a trice. Over there, in the dark, we 
heard the rapid strokes of hammers; the comrades, like worker bees, were 
busy on their ‘sick’ cars. Some were carpentering, others painting, still 
others were covering roofs, to the joy of the comrade commissar and our 
own. The smiths also asked for our aid. In a portable smithy a rod with 
a coupling hook was gleaming white-hot; it had been bent by careless 
shunting. It was laid on the anvil, scattering white sparks, and, under the 
experienced direction of the smith, our trusty hammers beat it back into 
its proper shape. Still red-hot and spitting sparks, we rushed it on our 
shoulders to where it had to go. We pushed it into its socket. A few ham- 
mer strokes and it was fixed. We crawled under the waggon. The coupl- 
ing system is not as simple as it looks; there are all sorts of contraptions 
with rivets and springs.... 

“Work was in full swing. Night was falling. The torches seemed to 
burn brighter than before. Soon it would be time to knock off. Some of 
the comrades were taking a ‘rest’ against some tires and ‘sipping’ hot 
tea. The May night was cool, and the new moon shone beautifully like a 
gleaming sickle in the sky. People were laughing and joking. 
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“Knock off, Comrade G., thirteen waggons are cnough!’ 

“But Comrade G. was not satisfied. 

“We finished our tea, broke into our songs of triumph, and marched 
to the door....” 


The movement of “communist subbotniks” is not con- 
fined to Moscow. Pravda of June 6 reported the following: 


“The first communist subbotnik in Tver took place on May 31. One 
hundred and twenty-eight Communists worked on the railway. In three 
and a half hours they loaded and unloaded fourteen waggons, repaired 
three locomotives, cut up ten sagenes of firewood and performed other 
work. The productivity of labour of the skilled communist workers was 
thirteen times above normal.” 


Again, on June 8 we read in Pravda: 


“Communist Subbotniks 


“Saratov, June 5. In response to the appeal of their Moscow comrades, 
the communist railway workers here at a gencral Party meeting resolved: 
to work five hours overtime on Saturdays without pay in order to support 
the national economy.” 
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I have given the fullest and most detailed information about 
the communist subbotniks because in this we undoubtedly 
observe one of the most important aspects of communist con- 
struction, to which our press pays insufficient attention, and 
which all of us have as yet failed properly to appreciate. 

Less political fireworks and more attention to the simplest 
but living facts of communist construction, taken from and 
tested by actual life—this is the slogan which all of us, our 
writers, agitators, propagandists, organisers, etc., should re- 
peat unceasingly. 

It was natural and inevitable in the first period after the 
proletarian revolution that we should be engaged primarily 
on the main and fundamental task of overcoming the resis- 
tance of the bourgeoisie, of vanquishing the exploiters, of 
crushing their conspiracy (like the “slave-owners’ conspir- 
acy” to surrender Petrograd,’ in which all from the Black 
Hundreds and Cadets! to the Mensheviks and Socialist-Rev- 
olutionaries'* were involved). But simultaneously with this 
task another task comes to the forefront just as inevitably 
and ever more imperatively as time goes on, namely, the more 
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important task of positive communist construction, the cre- 
ation of new economic relations, of a new society. 

As I have had occasion to point out more than once, among 
other occasions in the speech I delivered at a session of the 
Petrograd Soviet on March 12, the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat is not only the use of force against the exploiters, 
and not even mainly the use of force. The economic founda- 
tion of this use of revolutionary force, the guarantee of its 
effectiveness and success is the fact that the proletariat rep- 
resents and creates a higher type of social organisation of 
Jabour compared with capitalism. This is what is important, 
this is the source of the strength and the guarantee that the 
final triumph of communism is inevitable. 

The feudal organisation of social labour rested on the 
discipline of the bludgeon, while the working people, robbed 
and tyrannised by a handful of landowners, were utterly 
ignorant and downtrodden. The capitalist organisation of 
social labour rested on the discipline of hunger, and, notwith- 
standing all the progress of bourgeois culture and bour- 
geois democracy, the vast mass of the working people in the 
most advanced, civilised and democratic republics remained 
an ignorant and downtrodden mass of wage-slaves or op- 
pressed peasants, robbed and tyrannised by a handful of capi- 
talists. The communist organisation of social labour, the first 
step towards which is socialism, rests, and will do so more 
and more as time goes on, on the free and conscious discipline 
of the working people themselves who have thrown off 
the yoke both of the landowners and capitalists. 

This new discipline does not drop from the skies, nor is 
it born from pious wishes; it grows out of the material con- 
ditions of large-scale capitalist production, and out of them 
alone. Without them it is impossible. And the repository, or 
the vehicle, of these material conditions is a definite histori- 
cal class, created, organised, united, trained, educated and 
hardened by large-scale capitalism. This class is the pro- 
letariat. 

If we translate the Latin, scientific, historico-philosophical 
term ‘dictatorship of the proletariat” into simpler language, 
it means just the following: 

Only a definite class, namely, the urban workers and the 
factory, industrial workers in general, is able to lead the 
whole mass of the working and exploited people in the strug- 
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gle to throw off the yoke of capital, in actually carrying it 
out, in the struggle to maintain and consolidate the victory, 
in the work of creating the new, socialist social system and 
in the entire struggle for the complete abolition of classes. 
(Let us observe in parenthesis that the only scientific distinc- 
tion between socialism and communism is that the first term 
implies the first stage of the new society arising out of capi- 
talism, while the second implies the next and higher stage.) 

The mistake the “Berne” yellow International! makes 
is that its leaders accept the class struggle and the leading 
role of the proletariat only in word and are afraid to think 
it out to its logical conclusion. They are afraid of that inevit- 
able conclusion which particularly terrifies the bourgeoisie, 
and which is absolutely unacceptable to them. They are 
afraid to admit that the dictatorship of the proletariat is also 
a period of class struggle, which is inevitable as long as 
classes have not been abolished, and which changes in form, 
being particularly fierce and particularly peculiar in the per- 
iod immediately following the overthrow of capital. The 
proletariat does not cease the class struggle after it has cap- 
tured political power, but continues it until classes are abol- 
ished—of course, under different circumstances, in different 
form and by different means. 

And what does the “abolition of classes” mean? All those 
who call themselves socialists recognise this as the ultimate 
goal of socialism, but by no means all give thought to its 
significance. Classes are large groups of people differing from 
each other by the place they occupy in a historically deter- 
mined system of social production, by their relation (in most 
cases fixed and formulated in law) to the means of produc- 
tion, by their role in the social organisation of labour, and, 
consequently, by the dimensions of the share of social wealth 
of which they dispose and the mode of acquiring it. Classes 
are groups of people one of which can appropriate the la- 
bour of another owing to the different places they occupy in 
a definite system of social economy. 

Clearly, in order to abolish classes completely, it is not 
enough to overthrow the exploiters, the landowners and 
capitalists, not enough to abolish their rights of ownership; it 
is necessary also to abolish all private ownership of the 
means of production, it is necessary to abolish the distinction 
between town and country, as well as the distinction between 
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manual workers and brain workers. This requires a very 
long period of time. In order to achieve this an enormous 
step forward must be taken in developing the productive 
forces; it is necessary to overcome the resistance (frequently 
passive, which is particularly stubborn and particularly dif- 
ficult to overcome) of the numerous survivals of small-scale 
production; it is mecessary to overcome the enormous force 
of habit and conservatism which are connected with these 
survivals. 

The assumption that all “working people” are equally 
capable of doing this work would be an empty phrase, or 
the illusion of an antediluvian, pre-Marxist socialist; for this 
ability does not come of itself, but grows historically, and 
grows only out of the material conditions of large-scale capi- 
talist production. This ability, at the beginning of the road 
from capitalism to socialism, is possessed by the proletariat 
alone. It is capable of fulfilling the gigantic task that con- 
fronts it, first, because it is the strongest and most advanced 
class in civilised societies; secondly, because in the most de- 
veloped countries it constitutes the majority of the popula- 
tion, and thirdly, because in backward capitalist countries, 
like Russia, the majority of the population consists of semi- 
proletarians, i.e., of people who regularly live in a prole- 
tarian way part of the year, who regularly earn a part of their 
means of subsistence as wage-workers in capitalist enterprises. 

Those who try to solve the problems involved in the transi- 
tion from capitalism to socialism on the basis of general talk 
about liberty, equality, democracy in general, equality of 
labour democracy, etc. (as Kautsky, Martov and other heroes 
of the Berne yellow International do), thereby only reveal 
their petty-bourgeois, philistine nature and ideologically slav- 
ishly follow in the wake of the bourgeoisie. The correct so- 
lution of this problem can be found only in a concrete study 
of the specific relations between the specific class which has 
conquered political power, namely, the proletariat, and the 
whole non-proletarian, and also semi-proletarian, mass of 
the working population—relations which do not take shape 
in fantastically harmonious, “ideal” conditions, but in the 
real conditions of the frantic resistance of the bourgeoisie 
which assumes many and diverse forms. 

The vast majority of the population—and all the more 
so of the working population—of any capitalist country, in- 
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cluding Russia, have thousands of times experienced, them- 
selves and through their kith and kin, the oppression of cap- 
ital, the plunder and every sort of tyranny it perpetrates. 
The imperialist war, i.e., the slaughter of ten million people 
in order to decide whether British or German capital was 
to have supremacy in plundering the whole world, has great- 
ly intensified these ordeals, has increased and deepened them, 
and has made the people realise their meaning. Hence the 
inevitable sympathy displayed by the vast majority of the 
population, particularly the working people, for the prolet- 
ariat, because it is with heroic courage and revolutionary 
ruthlessness throwing off the yoke of capital, overthrowing 
the exploiters, suppressing their resistance, and shedding 
its blood to pave the road for the creation of the new society, 
in which there will be no room for exploiters. 

Great and inevitable as may be their petty-bourgeois vac- 
illations and their tendency to go back to bourgeois “order”, 
under the “wing” of the bourgeoisie, the non-proletarian and 
semi-proletarian mass of the working population cannot but 
recognise the moral and political authority of the proletar- 
iat, who are not only overthrowing the exploiters and sup- 
pressing their resistance, but are building a new and higher 
social bond, a social discipline, the discipline of class-con- 
scious and united working people, who know no yoke and 
no authority except the authority of their own unity, of their 
own, more class-conscious, bold, solid, revolutionary and 
steadfast vanguard. 

In order to achieve victory, in order to build and consol- 
idate socialism, the proletariat must fulfil a twofold or dual 
task: first, it must, by its supreme heroism in the revolutionary 
struggle against capital, win over the entire mass of the 
working and exploited people; it must win them over, organ- 
ise them and lead them in the struggle to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie and utterly suppress their resistance. Secondly, 
it must lead the whole mass of the working and exploited 
people, as well as all the petty-bourgeois groups, on to the 
road of new economic development, towards the creation of 
a new social bond, a new labour discipline, a new organisa- 
tion of labour, which will combine the last word in science 
and capitalist technology with the mass association of 
class-conscious workers creating large-scale socialist in- 
dustry. 
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The second task is more difficult than the first, for it can- 
not possibly be fulfilled by single acts of heroic fervour; it 
requires the most prolonged, most persistent and most dif- 
ficult mass heroism in plain, everyday work. But this task is 
more essential than the first, because, in the last analysis, 
the deepest source of strength for victories over the bourgeoi- 
sie and the sole guarantee of the durability and permanence 
of these victories can only be a new and higher mode of 
social production, the substitution of large-scale socialist 
production for capitalist and petty-bourgeois production. 
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“Communist subbotniks” are of such enormous historical 
significance precisely because they demonstrate the conscious 
and voluntary initiative of the workers in developing the 
productivity of labour, in adopting a new labour discipline, 
in creating socialist conditions of economy and life. 

J. Jacoby, one of the few, in fact it would be more correct 
to say one of the exceptionally rare, German bourgeois dem- 
ocrats who, after the lessons of 1870-71, went over not to 
chauvinism or national-liberalism, but to socialism, once 
said that the formation of a single trade union was of greater 
historical importance than the battle of Sadowa!®, This is 
true. The battle of Sadowa decided the supremacy of one of 
two bourgeois monarchies, the Austrian or the Prussian, in 
creating a German national capitalist state. The formation 
of one trade union was a small step towards the world victory 
of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie. And we may similarly 
say that the first communist subbotnik, organised by the work- 
ers of the Moscow-Kazan Railway in Moscow on May 10, 
1919, was of greater historical significance than any of the 
victories of Hindenburg, or of Foch and the British, in the 
1914-18 imperialist war. The victories of the imperialists 
mean the slaughter of millions of workers for the sake of 
the profits of the Anglo-American and French multimillion- 
aires, they are the atrocities of doomed capitalism, bloated 
with over-eating and rotting alive. The communist subbotnik 
organised by the workers of the Moscow-Kazan Railway is 
one of the cells of the new, socialist society, which brings to 
all the peoples of the earth emancipation from the yoke of 
capital and from wars. 
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The bourgeois gentlemen and their hangers-on, including 
the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, who are wont 
to regard themselves as the representatives of “public opin- 
ion”, naturally jeer at the hopes of the Communists, call 
those hopes “‘a baobab tree in a mignonette pot’, sneer at the 
insignificance of the number of subbotniks compared with 
the vast number of cases of thieving, idleness, lower produc- 
tivity, spoilage of raw materials and finished goods, etc, Our 
reply to these gentlemen is that if the bourgeois intellectuals 
had dedicated their knowledge to assisting the working 
people instead of giving it to the Russian and foreign capi- 
talists in order to restore their power, the revolution would 
have proceeded more rapidly and more peacefully. But this 
is utopian, for the issue is decided by the class struggle, and 
the majority of the intellectuals gravitate towards the bour- 
geoisie. Not with the assistance of the intellectuals will the 
proletariat achieve victory, but in spite of their opposition 
(at least in the majority of cases), removing those of them 
who are incorrigibly bourgeois, reforming, re-educating and 
subordinating the wavercrs, and gradually winning ever 
larger sections of them to its side. Gloating over the diffi- 
culties and setbacks of the revolution, sowing panic, preach- 
ing a return to the past—these are all weapons and methods 
of class struggle of the bourgeois intellectuals. The prole- 
tariat will not allow itself to be deceived by them. 

If we get down to brass tacks, however, has it ever hap- 
pened in history that a new mode of production has taken 
root immediately, without a long succession of setbacks, 
blunders and relapses? Half a century after the abolition 
of serfdom there were still quite a number of survivals of 
serfdom in the Russian countryside. Half a century after the 
abolition of slavery in America the position of the Negroes 
was still very often one of semi-slavery. The bourgeois intel- 
lectuals, including the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolution- 
aries, are true to themselves in serving capital and in continu- 
ing to use absolutely false arguments—before the proletarian 
revolution they accused us of being utopian; after the revolu- 
tion they demand that we wipe out all traces of the past with 
fantastic rapidity! 

We are not utopians, however, and we know the real value 
of bourgeois “arguments”; we also know that for some time 
after the revolution traces of the old ethics will inevitably 
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predominate over the young shoots of the new. When the 
new has just been born the old always remains stronger than 
it for some time; this is always the case in nature and in 
social life. Jeering at the feebleness of the young shoots of the 
new order, cheap scepticism of the intellectuals and the like— 
these are, essentially, methods of bourgeois class struggle 
against the proletariat, a defence of capitalism against so- 
cialism. We must carefully study the feeble new shoots, we 
must devote the greatest attention to them, do everything to 
promote their growth and “nurse” them. Some of them will 
inevitably perish. We cannot vouch that precisely the “com- 
munist subbotniks” will play a particularly important role. 
But that is not the point. The point is to foster each and 
every shoot of the new; and life will select the most viable. 
If the Japanese scientist, in order to help mankind vanquish 
syphilis, had the patience to test six hundred and five prep- 
arations before he developed a six hundred and sixth which 
met definite requirements, then those who want to solve a 
more difficult problem, namely, to vanquish capitalism, must 
have the perseverance to try hundreds and thousands of new 
methods, means and weapons of struggle in order to elabor- 
ate the most suitable of them. 

The “communist subbotniks” are so important because 
they were initiated by workers who were by no means placed 
in exceptionally good conditions, by workers of various speci- 
alities, and some with no speciality at all, just unskilled 
labourers, who are living under ordinary, i.e., exceedingly 
hard, conditions. We all know very well the main cause of 
the decline in the productivity of labour that is to be observed 
not only in Russia, but all over the world; it is ruin and 
impoverishment, embitterment and weariness caused by the 
imperialist war, sickness and malnutrition. The latter is first 
in importance. Starvation—that is the cause. And in order 
to do away with starvation, productivity of labour must be 
raised in agriculture, in transport and in industry. So, we 
get a sort of vicious circle: in order to raise productivity of 
labour we must save ourselves from starvation, and in order 
to save ourselves from starvation we must raise productivity 
of labour. 

We know that in practice such contradictions are solved 
by breaking the vicious circle, by bringing about a radical 
change in the temper of the people, by the heroic initiative 
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of the individual groups which often plays a decisive role 
against the background of such a radical change. The un- 
skilled labourers and railway workers of Moscow (of course, 
we have in mind the majority of them, and not a handful of 
profiteers, officials and other whiteguards) are working 
people who are living in desperately hard conditions. They 
are constantly underfed, and now, before the new harvest is 
gathered, with the general worsening of the food situation, 
they are actually starving, And yet these starving workers, 
surrounded by the malicious counter-revolutionary agitation 
of the bourgeoisie, the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries, are organising “communist subbotniks”, work- 
ing overtime without any pay, and achieving an enormous 
increase in the productivity of labour in spite of the fact that 
they are weary, tormented, and exhausted by malnutrition. 
Is this not supreme heroism? Is this not the beginning of a 
change of momentous significance? 

In the last analysis, productivity of labour is the most 
important, the principal thing for the victory of the new 
social system. Capitalism created a productivity of labour 
unknown under serfdom. Capitalism can be utterly van- 
quished, and will be utterly vanquished by socialism creating 
a new and much higher productivity of labour. This is a very 
difficult matter and must take a long time; but it has been 
started, and that is the main thing. If in starving Moscow, 
in the summer of 1919, the starving workers who had gone 
through four trying years of imperialist war and another 
year and a half of still more trying civil war could start this 
great work, how will things develop later when we triumph 
in the civil war and win peace? 

Communism is the higher productivity of labour—com- 
pared with that existing under capitalism—of voluntary, 
class-conscious and united workers employing advanced tech- 
niques, Communist subbotniks are extraordinarily valuable 
as the actual beginning of communism; and this is a very 
rare thing, because we are in a stage when “only the first 
steps in the transition from capitalism to communism are 
being taken” (as our Party Programme!’ quite rightly says). 

Communism begins when the rank-and-file workers dis- 
play an enthusiastic concern that is undaunted by arduous 
toil to increase the productivity of labour, husband every 
pood of grain, coal, iron and other products, which do not 
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accrue to the workers personally or to their “close” kith and 
kin, but to their “distant” kith and kin, i.e., to society as 
a whole, to tens and hundreds of millions of people united 
first in one socialist state, and then in a union of Soviet re- 
publics. 

In Capital, Karl Marx ridicules the pompous and grand- 
iloquent bourgeois-democratic great charter of liberty and 
the rights of man, ridicules all this phrase-mongering about 
liberty, equality and fraternity in general, which dazzles the 
petty bourgeois and philistines of all countries, including the 
present despicable heroes of the despicable Berne Interna- 
tional. Marx contrasts these pompous declarations of rights 
to the plain, modest, practical, simple manner in which the 
question is presented by the proletariat—the legislative enact- 
ment of a shorter working day is a typical example of such 
treatment.!8 The aptness and profundity of Marx’s observation 
become the clearer and more obvious to us the more the con- 
tent of the proletarian revolution unfolds. The “formulas” 
of genuine communism differ from the pompous, intricate, 
and solemn phraseology of the Kautskys, the Mensheviks 
and the Socialist-Revolutionaries and their beloved “breth- 
ren” of Berne in that they reduce everything to the condi- 
tions of labour. Less chatter about “labour democracy”, 
about “liberty, equality and fraternity’, about “government 
by the people”, and all such stuff; the class-conscious workers 
and peasants of our day see through these pompous phrases 
of the bourgeois intellectual and discern the trickery as easily 
as a person of ordinary common sense and experience, when 
glancing at the irreproachably “polished” features and im- 
maculate appearance of the “fain fellow, dontcher know”, 
immediately and unerringly puts him down as “in all prob- 
ability, a scoundrel”. 

Fewer pompous phrases, more plain, everyday work, con- 
cern for the pood of grain and the pood of coal! More concern 
about providing this pood of grain and pood of coal needed 
by the hungry workers and ragged and barefoot peasants not 
by haggling, not in a capitalist manner, but by the conscious, 
voluntary, boundlessly heroic labour of plain working men 
like the unskilled Jabourers and railwaymen of the Moscow- 
Kazan line. 

We must all admit that vestiges of the bourgeois-intellec- 
tual phrase-mongering approach to questions of the revolution 
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are in evidence at every step, everywhere, even in our own 
ranks. Our press, for example, does little to fight these rotten 
survivals of the rotten, bourgeois-democratic past; it does 
little to foster the simple, modest, ordinary but viable shoots 
of genuine communism. 

‘Take the position of women. In this field, not a single 
democratic party in the world, not even in the most advanced 
bourgeois republic, has done in decades so much as a 
hundredth part of what we did in our very first year in 
power. We really razed to the ground the infamous laws 
placing women in a position of inequality, restricting divorce 
and surrounding it with disgusting formalities, denying re- 
cognition to children born out of wedlock, enforcing a search 
for their fathers, etc., laws numerous survivals of which, to 
the shame of the bourgeoisie and of capitalism, are to be 
found in all civilised countries. We have a thousand times 
the right to be proud of what we have done in this field. But 
the more thoroughly we have cleared the ground of the 
lumber of the old, bourgeois laws and institutions, the clearer 
it is to us that we have only cleared the ground to build on 
but are not yet building. 

Notwithstanding all the laws emancipating woman, she 
continues to be a domestic slave, because petty housework 
crushes, strangles, stultifies and degrades her, chains her to 
the kitchen and the nursery, and she wastes her labour on 
barbarously unproductive, petty, nerve-racking, stuitifying 
and crushing drudgery. ‘The real emancipation of women, 
real communism, will begin only where and when an all- 
out struggle begins (led by the proletariat wielding the state 
power) against this petty housekeeping, or rather when its 
wholesale transformation into a large-scale socialist economy 
begins. 

Do we in practice pay sufficient attention to this question, 
which in theory every Communist considers indisputable? 
Of course not. Do we take proper care of the shoots of com- 
munism which already exist in this sphere? Again the answer 
is no. Public catering establishments, nurseries, kindergar- 
tens—here we have examples of these shoots, here we have 
the simple, everyday means, involving nothing pompous, 
grandiloquent or ceremonial, which can really emancipate 
women, really lessen and abolish their inequality with men 
as regards their role in social production and public life. 
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These means are not new, they (like all the material prere- 
quisites for socialism) were created by large-scale capitalism. 
But under capitalism they remained, first, a rarity, and sec- 
ondly—which is particularly important—either profit-mak- 
ing enterprises, with all the worst features of speculation, 
profiteering, cheating and fraud, or “acrobatics of bourgeois 
charity”, which the best workers rightly hated and despised. 

There is no doubt that the number of these institutions in 
our country has increased enormously and that they are 
beginning to change in character. There is no doubt that we 
have far more organising talent among the working and 
peasant women than we are aware of, that we have far more 
people than we know of who can organise practical work, 
with the co-operation of large numbers of workers and of 
still larger numbers of consumers, without that abundance 
of talk, fuss, squabbling and chatter about plans, systems, 
etc., with which our big-headed “intellectuals” or half-baked 
“Communists” are “affected”. But we do not nurse these 
shoots of the new as we should. 

Look at the bourgeoisie. How very well they know how 
to advertise what they need! See how millions of copies of 
their newspapers extol what the capitalists regard as “model” 
enterprises, and how “model” bourgeois institutions are made 
an object of national pride! Our press does not take the trou- 
ble, or hardly ever, to describe the best catering establish- 
ments or nurseries, in order, by daily insistence, to get some 
of them turned into models of their kind. It does not give 
them enough publicity, does not describe in detail the saving 
in human labour, the conveniences for the consumer, the 
economy of products, the emancipation of women from do- 
mestic slavery, the improvement in sanitary conditions, that 
can be achieved with exemplary communist work and ex- 
tended to the whole of society, to all working people. 

Exemplary production, exemplary communist subbotniks, 
exemplary care and conscientiousness in procuring and dis- 
tributing every pood of grain, exemplary catering establish- 
ments, exemplary cleanliness in such-and-such a workers’ 
house, in such-and-such a block, should all receive ten times 
more attention and care from our press, as well as from every 
workers’ and peasants’ organisation, than they receive now. 
All these are shoots of communism, and it is our common 
and primary duty to nurse them. Difficult as our food and 
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production situation is, in the year and a half of Bolshevik 
rule there has been undoubted progress all along the line: 
grain procurements have increased from 30 million poods 
(from August J, 1917 to August 1, 1918) to 100 million poods 
(from August 1, 1918 to May 1}, 1919); vegetable gardening 
has expanded, the margin of unsown land has diminished, 
railway transport has begun to improve despite the enor- 
mous fuel difficulties, and so on. Against this general back- 
ground, and with the support of the proletarian state power, 
the shoots of communism will not wither; they will grow 
and blossom into complete communism. 


% 


We must give very great thought to the significance of 
the “communist subbotniks”, in order that we may draw all 
the very important practical lessons that follow from this 
great beginning. 

The first and main lesson is that this beginning must be 
given every assistance. The word “commune” is being han- 
dled much too freely. Any kind of enterprise started by Com- 
munists or with their participation is very often at once 
declared to be a “commune”, it being not infrequently for- 
gotten that this very honourable title must be won by pro- 
longed and persistent effort, by practical achievement in 
genuine communist development. 

That is why, in my opinion, the decision that has matured 
in the minds of the majority of the members of the Central 
Executive Committee to repeal the decree of the Council of 
People’s Commissars, as far as it pertains to the title “con- 
sumers’ communes’, is quite right. Let the title be simpler— 
and, incidentally, the defects and shortcomings of the initial 
stages of the new organisational work will not be blamed on 
the “communes”, but (as in all fairness they should be) on 
bad Communists. It would be a good thing to eliminate the 
word “commune” from common use, to prohibit every Tom, 
Dick and Harry from grabbing at it, or to allow this title to 
be borne only by genuine communes, which have really dem- 
onstrated in practice (and have proved by the unanimous 
recognition of the whole of the surrounding population) that 
they are capable of organising their work in a communist 
manner. First show that you are capable of working without 
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remuneration in the interests of society, in the interests of all 
the working people, show that you are capable of “working 
in a revolutionary way”, that you are capable of raising prod- 
uctivity of labour, of organising the work in an exemplary 
manner, and then hold out your hand for the honourable title 
“commune”! 

In this respect, the “communist subbotniks” are a most 
valuable exception; for the unskilled labourers and railway- 
men of the Moscow-Kazan Railway first demonstrated by 
deeds that they are capable of working like Communists, and 
then adopted the title of “communist subbotniks” for their 
undertaking. We must see to it and make sure that in future 
anyone who calls his enterprise, institution or undertaking a 
commune without having proved this by hard work and prac- 
tical success in prolonged effort, by exemplary and _ truly 
communist organisation, is mercilessly ridiculed and pilloried 
as a charlatan or a windbag. 

That great beginning, the “communist subbotniks”, must 
also be utilised for another purpose, namely, to purge the 
Party. In the early period following the revolution, when 
the mass of “honest” and philistine-minded people was par- 
ticularly timorous, and when the bourgeois intellectuals to 
a man, including, of course, the Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, played the lackey to the bourgeoisie and 
carried on sabotage, it was absolutely inevitable that adven- 
turers and other pernicious elements should hitch themselves 
to the ruling party. There never has been, and there never 
can be, a revolution without that. The whole point is that 
the ruling party should be able, relying on a sound and strong 
advanced class, to purge its ranks. 

We started this work long ago. It must be continued stead- 
ily and untiringly. The mobilisation of Communists for 
the war helped us in this respect: the cowards and scoundrels 
fled from the Party’s ranks. Good riddance! Such a reduc- 
tion in the Party’s membership means an enormous increase 
in its strength and weight. We must continue the purge, and 
that new beginning, the “communist subbotniks”, must be 
utilised for this purpose: members should be accepted into 
the Party only after six months’, say, “trial”, or “probation”, 
at “working in a revolutionary way’. A similar test should 
be demanded of all members of the Party who joined after 
October 25, 1917, and who have not proved by some special 
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work or service that they are absolutely reliable, loyal and 
capable of being Communists. 

The purging of the Party, through the steadily increasing 
demands it makes in regard to working in a genuinely com- 
munist way, will improve the state apparatus and will bring 
much nearer the final transition of the peasants to the side of 
the revolutionary proletariat. 

Incidentally, the “communist subbotniks” have thrown a 
remarkably strong light on the class character of the state 
apparatus under the dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
Central Committee of the Party drafts a letter on ‘‘working 
in a revolutionary way”, The idea is suggested by the 
Central Committee of a party with from 100,000 to 200,000 
members (I assume that that is the number that will remain 
after a thorough purging; at present the membership is larger). 

The idea is taken up by the workers organised in trade 
unions. In Russia and the Ukraine they number about four 
million. The overwhelming majority of them are for the 
state power of the proletariat, for proletarian dictatorship. 
Two hundred thousand and four million—such is the ratio 
of the “gear-wheels’, if one may so express it. Then follow 
the tens of millions of peasants, who are divided into three 
main groups: the most numerous and the one standing closest 
to the proletariat is that of the semi-proletarians or poor 
peasants; then come the middle peasants, and lastly the 
numerically very small group of kulaks or rural bourgeoisie. 

As long as it is possible to trade in grain and to make 
profit out of famine, the peasant will remain (and this will 
for some time be inevitable under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat) a semi-working man, a semi-profiteer. As a pro- 
fiteer he is hostile to us, hostile to the proletarian state; he is 
inclined to agree with the bourgeoisie and their faithful 
lackeys, up to and including the Menshevik Sher or the 
Socialist-Revolutionary B. Chernenkov, who stand for free- 
dom to trade in grain. But as a working man, the peasant is 
a friend of the proletarian state, a most loyal ally of the 
worker in the struggle against the landowner and against the 
capitalist. As working men, the peasants, the vast mass of 
them, the peasant millions, support the state “machine” which 
is headed by the one or two hundred thousand Communists 
of the proletarian vanguard, and which consists of millions 
of organised proletarians. 
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A state more democratic, in the true sense of the word, one 
more closely connected with the working and exploited peo- 
ple, has never yet existed. 

It is precisely proletarian work such as that put into 
“communist subbotniks’ that will win the complete respect 
and love of peasants for the proletarian state. Such work 
and such work alone will completely convince the peasant that 
we are right, that communism is right, and make him our 
devoted ally, and, hence, will lead to the complete elimination 
of our food difficulties, to the complete victory of communism 
over capitalism in the matter of the production and distri- 
bution of grain, to the unqualified consolidation of commun- 
ism. 


June 28, 1919 


Collected Works, Vol. 29, 
pp. 409-34 


From the Article 


THE TASKS 
OF THE WORKING WOMEN’S MOVEMENT 
IN THE SOVIET REPUBLIC 


Speech Delivered 

at the Fourth Moscow City Conference 
of Non-Party Working Women 
September 23, 1919 


I should like to say a few words about the general tasks fac- 
ing the working women’s movement in the Soviet Republic, 
those that are, in general, connected with the transition to so- 
cialism, and those that are of particular urgency at the present 
time. Comrades, the question of the position of women was 
raised by Soviet power from the very beginning. It seems to 
me that any workers’ state in the course of transition to so- 
cialism is faced with a double task. The first part of that task 
is relatively simple and easy. It concerns those old laws that 
kept women in a position of inequality as compared to men. 

Participants in all emancipation movements in Western 
Europe have long since, not for decades but for centuries, put 
forward the demand that obsolete laws be annulled and wom- 
en and men be made equal by law, but none of the democrat- 
ic European states, none of the most advanced republics have 
succeeded in putting it into effect, because wherever there is 
capitalism, wherever there is private property in land and 
factories, wherever the power of capital is preserved, the men 
retain their privileges. It was possible to put it into effect in 
Russia only because the power of the workers has been esta- 
blished here since October 25, 1917. From its very inception 
Soviet power set out to be the power of the working people, 
hostile to all forms of exploitation. It set itself the task of 
doing away with the possibility of the exploitation of the 
working people by the landowners and capitalists, of doing 
away with the rule of capital. Soviet power has been trying 
to make it possible for the working people to organise their 
lives without private property in land, without privately- 
owned factories, without that private property that every- 
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where, throughout the world, even where there is complete 
political liberty, even in the most democratic republics, keeps 
the working people in a state of what is actually poverty and 
wage-slavery, and women in a state of double slavery. 

Soviet power, the power of the working people, in the 
first months of its existence effected a very definite revolution 
in legislation that concerns women. Nothing whatever is left 
in the Soviet Republic of those laws that put women in a 
subordinate position. I am speaking specifically of those laws 
that took advantage of the weaker position of women and put 
them in a position of inequality and often, even, in a humil- 
iating position, i.e., the laws on divorce and on children 
born out of wedlock and on the right of a woman to summon 
the father of a child for maintenance. 

It is particularly in this sphere that bourgeois legislation, 
even, it must be said, in the most advanced countries, takes 
advantage of the weaker position of women to humiliate 
them and give them a status of inequality. It is particularly 
in this sphere that Soviet power has left nothing whatever of 
the old, unjust laws that were intolerable for working people. 
We may now say proudly and without any exaggeration that 
apart from Soviet Russia there is not a country in the world 
where women enjoy full equality and where women are not 
placed in the humiliating position felt particularly in day-to- 
day family life, This was one of our first and most important 
tasks. 

If you have occasion to come into contact with parties that 
are hostile to the Bolsheviks, if there should come into your 
hands newspapers published in Russian in the regions occu- 
pied by Kolchak or Denikin, or if you happen to talk to 
people who share the views of those newspapers, you may 
often hear from them the accusation that Soviet power has 
violated democracy. 

We, the representatives of Soviet power, Bolshevik Com- 
munists and supporters of Soviet power, are often accused of 
violating democracy and proof of this is given by citing the 
fact that Soviet power dispersed the Constituent Assembly’. 
We usually answer this accusation as follows; that democra- 
cy and that Constituent Assembly which came into being 
when private property still existed on earth, when there was 
no equality between people, when the one who possessed his 
own capital was the boss and the others worked for him 
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and were his wage-slaves—that was a democracy on which 
we place no value. Such democracy concealed slavery even 
in the most advanced countries. We socialists are supporters 
of democracy only insofar as it eases the position of the work- 
ing and oppressed people. Throughout the world socialism has 
set itself the task of combating every kind of exploitation of 
man by man. That democracy has real value for us which 
serves the exploited, the underprivileged. If those who do 
not work are disfranchised that would be real equality 
between people. Those who do not work should not eat. 

In reply to these accusations we say that the question must 
be presented in this way—how is democracy implemented in 
various countries? We see that equality is proclaimed in all 
democratic republics but in the civil laws and in laws on the 
rights of women—those that concern their position in the 
family and divorce—we see inequality and the humiliation of 
women at every step, and we say that this is a violation of 
democracy specifically in respect of the oppressed. Soviet 
power has implemented democracy to a greater degree than 
any of the other, most advanced countries because it has not 
left in its laws any trace of the inequality of women. Again 
I say that no other state and no other democratic legislation 
has ever done for women a half of what Soviet power did in 
the first months of its existence. 

Laws alone, of course, are not enough, and we are by no 
means content with mere decrees. In the sphere of legislation, 
however, we have done everything required of us to put 
women in a position of equality and we have every right to 
be proud of it. The position of women in Soviet Russia is 
now ideal as compared with their position in the most ad- 
vanced states. We tell ourselves, however, that this is, of 
course, only the beginning. 

Owing to her work in the house, the woman is still in a 
difficult position. To effect her complete emancipation and 
make her the equal of the man it is necessary for the national 
economy to be socialised and for women to participate in 
common productive labour. Then women will occupy the 
same position as men. 

Here we are not, of course, speaking of making women the 
equal of men as far as productivity of labour, the quantity 
of labour, the length of the working day. labour conditions, 
etc., are concerned; we mean that the woman should not, 
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unlike the man, be oppressed because of her position in the 
family. You all know that even when women have full 
rights, they still remain factually downtrodden because all 
housework is left to them. In most cases housework is the 
most unproductive, the most barbarous and the most arduous 
work a woman can do, It is exceptionally petty and does not 
include anything that would in any way promote the devel- 
opment of the woman. 

In pursuance of the socialist ideal we want to struggle for 
the full implementation of socialism, and here an extensive 
field of labour opens up before women. We are now making 
serious preparations to clear the ground for the building of 
socialism, but the building of socialism will begin only when 
we have achieved the complete equality of women and when 
we undertake the new work together with women who have 
been emancipated from that petty, stultifying, unproductive 
work. This is a job that will take us many, many years. 

This work cannot show any rapid results and will not 
produce a scintillating effect. 

We are setting up model institutions, dining-rooms and 
nurseries, that will emancipate women from housework. And 
the work of organising all these institutions will fall mainly 
to women. It has to be admitted that in Russia today there 
are very few institutions that would help woman out of her 
state of household slavery. There is an insignificant number 
of them, and the conditions now obtaining in the Soviet 
Republic—the war and food situation about which comrades 
have already given you the details—hinder us in this work. 
Still, it must be said that these institutions that liberate 
women from their position as household slaves are springing 
up wherever it is in any way possible. 

We say that the emancipation of the workers must be 
effected by the workers themselves, and in exactly the same 
way the emancipation of working women is a matter for 
the working women themselves. The working women must 
themselves see to it that such institutions are developed, and 
this activity will bring about a complete change in _ their 
position as compared with what it was under the old, capital- 
ist society. 

In order to be active in politics under the old, capitalist 
regime special training was required, so that women played 
an insignificant part in politics, even in the most advanced 
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and free capitalist countries. Our task is to make _ politics 
available to every working woman. Ever since private prop- 
erty in land and factories has been abolished and the power 
of the landowners and capitalists overthrown, the tasks of 
politics have become simple, clear and comprehensible to the 
working people as a whole, including working women. In 
capitalist society the woman’s position is marked by such 
inequality that the extent of her participation in politics is 
only an insignificant fraction of that of the man, The power 
of the working people is necessary for a change to be wrought 
in this situation, for then the main tasks of politics will 
consist of matters directly affecting the fate of the working 
people themselves. 

Here, too, the participation of working women is essen- 
tial—not only of Party members and politically-conscious 
women, but also of the non-Party women and those who are 
least politically conscious. Here Soviet power opens up a 
wide field of activity to working women. 

We have had a difficult time in the struggle against the 
forces hostile to Soviet Russia that have attacked her. It was 
difficult for us to fight on the battlefield against the forces 
who went to war against the power of the working people 
and in the field of food supplies against the profiteers, because 
of the too small number of people, working people, who 
came whole-heartedly to our aid with their own labour. 
Here, too, there is nothing Soviet power can appreciate as 
much as the help given by masses of non-Party working 
women, They may know that in the old, bourgeois society, 
perhaps, a comprehensive training was necessary for partici- 
pation in politics and that this was not available to women. 
The political activity of the Soviet Republic is mainly the 
struggle against the landowners and capitalists, the struggle 
for the elimination of exploitation; political activity, therefore, 
is made available to the working woman in the Soviet 
Republic and it will consist in the working woman using her 
organisational ability to help the working man. 

What we need is not only organisational work on a scale 
involving millions; we need organisational work on the 
smallest scale and this makes it possible for women to work 
as well. Women can work under war conditions when it is a 
question of helping the army or carrying on agitation in the 
army, Women should take an active part in all this so that 
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the Red Army sees that it is being looked after, that solicitude 
is being displayed. Women can also work in the sphere of 
food distribution, on the improvement of public catering and 
everywhere opening dining-rooms like those that are so 
numerous in Petrograd. 

It is in these fields that the activities of working women 
acquire the greatest organisational significance. The partici- 
pation of working women is also essential in the organisation 
and running of big experimental farms and should not 
take place only in isolated cases. This is something that 
cannot be carried out without the participation of a large 
number of working women. Working women will be very 
useful in this field in supervising the distribution of food and 
in making food products more easily obtainable. This work 
can well be done by non-Party working women and its ac- 
complishment will do more than anything else to strengthen 
socialist society. 

We have abolished private property in land and almost 
completely abolished the private ownership of factories; Soviet 
power is now trying to ensure that all working people, non- 
Party as well as Party members, women as well as_ men, 
should take part in this economic development. The work 
that Soviet power has begun can only make progress when, 
instead of a few hundreds, millions and millions of women 
throughout Russia take part in it. We are sure that the cause 
of socialist development will then become sound. Then the 
working people will show that they can live and run their 
country without the aid of the landowners and capitalists. 
Then socialist construction will be so soundly based in Russia 
that no external enemies in other countries and none inside 
Russia will be any danger to the Soviet Republic. 


Collected Works, Vol. 30, 
pp. 40-46 


SOVIET POWER 
AND THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


The second anniversary of Soviet power is an occasion for 
taking stock of what has been done during this period and 
for reflecting on the significance and the aims of the revolu- 
tion that has been accomplished. 

The bourgeoisie and its supporters charge us with having 
violated democracy. We, on the other hand, assert that the 
Soviet revolution has given an unprecedented impulse to the 
development of democracy in breadth and in depth, democra- 
cy, that is, for the working people oppressed by capitalism, 
democracy for the overwhelming majority of the people, 
socialist democracy (for the working people), as distinct 
from bourgeois democracy (for the exploiters, for the capital- 
ists, for the rich). 

Who is right? 

To give proper thought to this question and achieve a 
deeper understanding of it one must take stock of the expe- 
rience of these two years and make better preparations for 
further development. 

The status of women makes clear in the most striking 
fashion the difference between bourgeois and socialist democ- 
racy and furnishes a most effective reply to the question 
posed. 

In a bourgeois republic (i.e., where there is private own- 
ership of land, factories, shares, etc.), be it the most democrat- 
ic republic, women have never had rights fully equal to 
those of men, anywhere in the world, in any one of the more 
advanced countries. And this despite the fact that more than 
125 years have passed since the great French (bourgeois- 
democratic) Revolution. 

In words bourgeois democracy promises equality and 
freedom, but in practice not a single bourgeois republic, even 
the more advanced, has granted women (half the human 
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race) and men complete equality in the eyes of the law, or 
delivered women from dependence on and the oppression of 
the male. 

Bourgeois democracy is the democracy of pompous phrases, 
solemn words, lavish promises and high-sounding slogans 
about freedom and equality, but in practice all this cloaks 
the lack of freedom and the inequality of women, the lack of 
freedom and the inequality for the working and exploited 
people. 

Soviet or socialist democracy sweeps away these pompous 
but false words and declares ruthless war on the hypocrisy of 
“democrats”, landowners, capitalists and farmers with burst- 
ing bins who are piling up wealth by selling surplus grain 
to the starving workers at profiteering prices. 

Down with this foul lie! There is no “equality”, nor can 
there be, of oppressed and oppressor, exploited and exploit- 
er. There is no real “freedom”, nor can there be, so long as 
women are handicapped by men’s legal privileges, so long as 
there is no freedom for the worker from the yoke of capital, 
no freedom for the labouring peasant from the yoke of the 
capitalist, landowner and merchant. 

Let the liars and the hypocrites, the obtuse and the blind, 
the bourgeois and their supporters, try to deceive the people 
with talk about freedom in general, about equality in general 
and about democracy in general. 

We say to the workers and peasants—tear the mask from 
these liars, open the eyes of the blind. Ask them: 

Is there equality of the two sexes? 

Which nation is the equal of which? 

Which class is the equal of which? 

Freedom from what yoke or from the yoke of which class? 
Freedom for which class? 

He who speaks about politics, democracy and freedom, 
about equality, about socialism, without posing these ques- 
tions, without giving them priority, who does not fight against 
hushing them up, concealing and blunting them, is the worst 
enemy of the working people, a wolf in sheep’s clothing, the 
rabid opponent of the workers and peasants, a lackey of the 
landowners, the tsars and the capitalists. 

In the course of two years of Soviet power in one of the 
most backward countries of Europe more has been done to 
emancipate woman, to make her the equal of the “strong” 
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sex, than has been done during the past 130 years by all 
the advanced, enlightened, “democratic” republics of the 
world taken together. 

Education, culture, civilisation, freedom—all these high- 
sounding words are accompanied in all the capitalist, bour- 
geois republics of the world with incredibly foul, disgustingly 
vile, bestially crude laws that make women unequal in 
marriage and divorce, that make the child born out of 
wedlock and the “legally born” child unequal and that give 
privileges to the male and humiliate and degrade woman- 
kind, 

The yoke of capital, the oppression of “sacred private 
property”, the despotism of philistine obtuseness, the avarice 
of the small property-owner—these are the things that have 
prevented the most democratic bourgeois republics from 
abolishing these foul and filthy laws. 

The Soviet Republic, the republic of workers and peasants, 
wiped out these laws at one stroke and did not leave stand- 
ing a single stone of the edifice of bourgeois lies and bour- 
geois hypocrisy. 

Down with this lie! Down with the liars who speak about 
freedom and equality for all, while there is an oppressed sex, 
oppressing classes, private ownership of capital and shares 
and people with bursting bins who use their surplus grain 
to enslave the hungry. Instead of freedom for all, instead of 
equality for all, let there be struggle against the oppressors 
and exploiters, let the opportunity to oppress and_ exploit 
be abolished. That is our slogan! 

Freedom and equality for the oppressed sex! 

Freedom and equality for the workers and labouring 
peasants! 

Struggle against the oppressors, struggle against the capi- 
talists, struggle against the kulak profiteers! 

This is our fighting slogan, this is our proletarian truth, 
the truth of the fight against capital, the truth that we hurl 
in the face of the world of capital with its honeyed, hypocrit- 
ical and pompous phrases about freedom and equality in 
general, about freedom and equality for all. 

And it is because we have laid bare this hypocrisy, because, 
with revolutionary vigour, we are ensuring freedom and 
full rights for the oppressed working people, against the 
oppressors, against the capitalists, against the kulaks—pre- 
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cisely because of this Soviet rule has become so dear to the 
workers of the whole world. 

It is because of this, the sympathies of the working masses, 
the sympathies of the oppressed and exploited in all countries 
of the world are with us on this occasion of the second anni- 
versary of Soviet rule. 

Because of this, on the occasion of the second anniversary 
of Soviet rule, despite the famine and cold, despite all the 
suffering caused by the imperialists’ invasion of the Russian 
Soviet Republic, we are fully convinced of the justness of 
our cause, firmly convinced of the inevitable victory of Soviet 
power on a world scale. 


Pravda No. 249, Collected Works, Vol. 30, 
November 6, 1919 pp. 120-23 


TWO YEARS OF SOVIET POWER 


The newspaper Bednota® is read mostly by peasants. On 
this, the second, anniversary of the establishment of Soviet 
power, I wish to extend greetings to the many millions of 
working peasants who have been liberated from landowner 
and capitalist oppression and say a few words about that 
liberation. 

Soviet power, which overthrew the rule of capital and 
placed power in the hands of the working people, has to 
contend in Russia with unparalleled and incredible diffi- 
culties. 

The landowners and capitalists of Russia, now joined by 
the landowners and capitalists of the whole world, are still 
making frenzied attempts to destroy Soviet power. They fear 
the example it has set; they fear that it will win the sympathy 
and support of workers the world over. 

Conspiracies within the country, the bribing of the 
Czechoslovak forces,?! the landing of foreign troops in Sibe- 
ria, Archangel, the Caucasus, South Russia and near Petro- 
grad, the hundreds of millions of rubles being spent to help 
Kolchak, Denikin, Yudenich and other tsarist generals—every 
conceivable method is being employed by the capitalists of all 
countries, who have accumulated millions and thousands of 
millions from war contracts, in an attempt to overthrow the 
Soviet government. 

But all in vain. The Soviet government stands firm, over- 
coming all these unparalleled and incredible difficulties, 
despite the measureless suffering caused by war, blockade, 
famine, shortages, break-down of the transport system and 
general economic dislocation. 

Soviet power in Russia has already won the support of the 
workers of the whole world. There is not a single country 
where the people do not talk of Bolshevism and Soviet power. 
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The capitalists talk of it with hatred and rabid malice, 
slandering and vilifying it without end. But this malice gives 
them away, and the mass of workers are turning their backs 
on the old leaders and coming out in support of Soviet power. 

Despite the crushing, painful burden imposed by the enemy 
assault on Russia, Soviet power has triumphed throughout the 
world—triumphed in the sense that everywhere the sympathy 
of the working people is already on our side. 

The victory of Soviet power throughout the world is as- 
sured. It is only a question of time. 

Why is Soviet power so firm and stable, despite the in- 
credible ordeals, the terrible famine and the difficulties 
created by war and economic dislocation? 

Because it is the power of the working people themselves, 
of the millions of workers and peasants. 

The workers hold state power. The workers help the 
millions of labouring peasants. 

The Soviet government has overthrown the landowners and 
capitalists and is steadfastly defending the people against 
attempts to restore their rule. 

The Soviet government gives all the aid it is capable of to 
thé labouring peasants, the poor and middle peasants, who 
make up the vast majority. 

The Soviet government holds a tight rein on the kulak, the 
village money-bag, the proprietor, the profiteer, on everyone 
who wants to get rich without having to work, everyone who 
battens on the misery and hunger of the people. 

The Soviet government is for the labouring people, against 
the profiteers, proprietors, capitalists and landowners. 

That is the source of the strength, stability and invincibili- 
ty of Soviet power throughout the world. 

Tens and hundreds of millions of workers and peasants all 
over the world are suffering oppression, humiliation and 
plunder at the hands of landowners and capitalists. The old 
state apparatus, whether of a monarchy or a “democratic” 
(pseudo-democratic) republic, helps the exploiters and op- 
presses the workers. 

Tens and hundreds of millions of workers and peasants in 
all lands know this; they see it and experience it in their 
everyday life. 

The imperialist war lasted over four years; tens of mil- 
lions were killed and crippled. What for? For the division of 
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the capitalists’ spoils, for markets, profits, colonies and the 
power of the banks. 

The Anglo-French imperialist predators defeated the 
German imperialist predators. With every passing day they 
are exposing themselves for what they are—robbers and 
plunderers, oppressors of the working folk who batten on the 
misery of the people and tyrannise weak nations. 

That is why support for Soviet power is growing among 
the workers and peasants of the world. 

The severe and arduous struggle against capital was 
victoriously begun in Russia. It is now spreading in all coun- 
tries. 

It will end in the victory of the World Soviet Republic. 


Bednota No. 478, Collected Works, Vol. 30, 
November 7, 1919 pp. 124-26 


From 
THESES FOR THE SECOND CONGRESS 
OF THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 


The Essence of the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat 
and of Soviet Power 


2. The victory of socialism (as the first stage of commun- 
ism) over capitalism requires that the proletariat, as the 
only really revolutionary class, shall accomplish the follow- 
ing three tasks, First—overthrow the exploiters, and first and 
foremost the bourgeoisie, as their principal economic and 
political representative; utterly rout them; crush their resis- 
tance; absolutely preclude any attempt on their part to 
restore the yoke of capital and wage-slavery. Second—win 
over and bring under the leadership of the Communist Party, 
the revolutionary vanguard of the proletariat, not only the 
entire proletariat, or its vast majority, but all who labour 
and are exploited by capital; educate, organise, train and 
discipline them in the actual course of a supremely bold and 
ruthlessly firm struggle against the exploiters; wrest this 
vast majority of the population in all the capitalist countries 
from dependence on the bourgeoisie; imbue it, through its 
own practical experience, with confidence in the leading 
role of the proletariat and of its revolutionary vanguard. 
Third—neutralise, or render harmless, the inevitable vacilla- 
tion between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, between 
bourgeois democracy and Soviet power, to be seen in the 
class of petty proprietors in agriculture, industry and com- 
merce—a class which is still fairly numerous in nearly all 
advanced countries, although comprising only a minority of 
the population—as well as in the stratum of intellectuals, 
salary earners, etc., which corresponds to this class. 

The first and second tasks are independent ones, each 
requiring its own special methods of action with regard to 
the exploiters and to the exploited respectively. The third 
task follows from the first two, and merely requires a skilful, 
timely and flexible combination of methods of the first and 
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second type, depending on the specific circumstances in each 
separate instance of vacillation. 

3. In the concrete situation created throughout the world, 
and above all in the most advanced, powerful, enlightened 
and free capitalist countries, by militarism, imperialism, the 
oppression of colonies and weak countries, the world-wide 
imperialist butchery and the “Peace” of Versailles??—in that 
situation the very idea of the capitalists peacefully submitting 
to the will of the majority of the exploited, the very idea of a 
peaceful, reformist transition to socialism, is not merely sheer 
philistine stupidity but also downright deception of the work- 
ers, embellishment of capitalist wage-slavery, and conceal- 
ment of the truth, That truth consists in the bourgeoisie, even 
the most enlightened and democratic, no longer hesitating at 
any fraud or crime, even the massacre of millions of workers 
and peasants, so as to preserve private ownership of the 
means of production. Only the forcible overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie, the confiscation of its property, the destruction 
of the entire bourgeois state apparatus from top to bottom— 
parliamentary, judicial, military, bureaucratic, administrative, 
municipal, etc.—right down to the wholesale deportation or 
internment of the most dangerous and stubborn exploiters 
and the institution of strict surveillance over them so as to 
foil their inevitable attempts to resist and to restore capitalist 
slavery—only such measures can ensure real submission of 
the whole class of exploiters: 

On the other hand, the idea, common among the old parties 
and the old leaders of the Second International,”* that the 
majority of the exploited toilers can achieve complete clarity 
of socialist consciousness and firm socialist convictions and 
character under capitalist slavery, under the yoke of the 
bourgeoisie (which assumes an infinite variety of forms that 
become more subtle and at the same time more brutal and 
ruthless the higher the cultural level in a given capitalist 
country), is also idealisation of capitalism and of bourgeois 
democracy, as well as deception of the workers. In fact, it is 
only after the vanguard of the proletariat, supported by the 
whole or the majority of this, the only revolutionary class, 
overthrows the exploiters, suppresses them, emancipates the 
exploited from their state of slavery and immediately im- 
proves their conditions of life at the expense of the expropri- 
ated capitalists—it is only after this, and only in the actual 
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process of an acute class struggle, that the masses of the toil- 
ers and exploited can be educated, trained and organised 
around the proletariat, under whose influence and guidance 
they can get rid of the selfishness, disunity, vices and weak- 
nesses engendered by private property; only then will they be 
converted into a free union of free workers. 

4. Victory over capitalism calls for proper relations between 
the leading (Communist) party, the revolutionary class 
(the proletariat) and the masses, i.e., the entire body of the 
toilers and the exploited. Only the Communist Party, if it is 
really the vanguard of the revolutionary class, if it really 
comprises all the finest representatives of that class, if it 
consists of fully conscious and staunch Communists who have 
been educated and steeled by the experience of a persistent 
revolutionary struggle, and if it has succeeded in linking 
itself inseparably with the whole life of its class and, through 
it, with the whole mass of the exploited, and in completely 
winning the confidence of this class and this mass—only 
such a party is capable of leading the proletariat in a final, 
most ruthless and decisive struggle against all the forces of 
capitalism. On the other hand, it is only under the leadership 
of such a party that the proletariat is capable of displaying 
the full might of its revolutionary onslaught, and of overcom- 
ing the inevitable apathy and occasional resistance of that 
small minority, the labour aristocracy, who have been cor- 
rupted by capitalism, the old trade union and co-operative 
leaders, etc.—only then will it be capable of displaying its 
full might, which, because of the very economic structure of 
capitalist society, is infinitely greater than its proportion of 
the population. Finally, it is only after they have been really 
emancipated from the yoke of the bourgeoisie and of the 
bourgeois machinery of state, only after they have found an 
opportunity of organising in their Soviets in a really free way 
(free from the exploiters), that the masses, i.e., the toilers 
and exploited as a body, can display, for the first time in 
history, all the initiative and energy of tens of millions of 
people who have been crushed by capitalism, Only when the 
Soviets have become the sole state apparatus is it really 
possible to ensure the participation, in the work of adminis- 
tration, of the entire mass of the exploited, who, even under 
the most enlightened and freest bourgeois democracy, have 
always actually been excluded 99 per cent from participa- 
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tion in the work of administration. It is only in the Soviets 
that the exploited masses really begin to learn—not in books, 
but from their own practical experience—the work of social- 
ist construction, of creating a new social discipline and a free 


union of free workers. 


Written in June-July 1920 Collected Works, Vol. 31, 
pp. 185-88 


THE TASKS OF THE YOUTH LEAGUES 


Speech Delivered 

at the Third All-Russia Congress 

of the Russian Young Communist League 
October 2, 1920 


(The Congress greets Lenin with a tremendous ovation.) 
Comrades, today I would like to talk on the fundamental 
tasks of the Young Communist League and, in this connection, 
on what the youth organisations in a socialist republic should 
be like in general. 

It is all the more necessary to dwell on this question 
because in a certain sense it may be said that it is the youth 
that will be faced with the actual task of creating a commun- 
ist society. For it is clear that the generation of working 
people brought up in capitalist society can, at best, accom- 
plish the task of destroying the foundations of the old, the 
capitalist way of life, which was built on exploitation. At best 
it will be able to accomplish the tasks of creating a social] 
system that will help the proletariat and the working classes 
retain power and lay a firm foundation, which can be built 
on only by a generation that is starting to work under the 
new conditions, in a situation in which relations based on 
the exploitation of man by man no longer exist. 

And so, in dealing from this angle with the tasks confront- 
ing the youth, I must say that the tasks of the youth in gener- 
al, and of the Young Communist Leagues and all other 
organisations in particular, might be summed up in a single 
word: learn. 

Of course, this is only a “single word”. It does not reply 
to the principal and most essential questions: what to learn, 
and how to learn? And the whole point here is that, with the 
transformation of the old, capitalist society, the upbringing, 
training and education of the new generations that will 
create the communist society cannot be conducted on the old 
lines. The teaching, training and education of the youth must 
proceed from the material that has been left to us by the old 
society. We can build communism only on the basis of the 
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totality of knowledge, organisations and institutions, only by 
using the stock of human forces and means that have been 
left to us by the old society. Only by radically remoulding 
the teaching, organisation and training of the youth shall 
we be able to ensure that the efforts of the younger genera- 
tion will result in the creation of a society that will be 
unlike the old society, i.e., in the creation of a communist 
society. That is why we must deal in detail with the question 
of what we should teach the youth and how the youth should 
learn if it really wants to justify the name of communist 
youth, and how it should be trained so as to be able to com- 
plete and consummate what we have started. 

I must say that the first and most natural reply would 
seem to be that the Youth League, and the youth in general, 
who want to advance to communism, should learn commun- 
ism. 

But this reply—“‘learn communism”’—is too general. What 
do we need in order to learn communism? What must be 
singled out from the sum of general knowledge so as_ to 
acquire a knowledge of communism? Here a number of dan- 
gers. arise, which very often manifest themselves whenever 
the task of learning communism is presented incorrectly, or 
when it is interpreted in too one-sided a manner. 

Naturally, the first thought that enters one’s mind is that 
learning communism means assimilating the sum of knowledge 
that is contained in communist manuals, pamphlets and books. 
But such a definition of the study of communism would be too 
crude and inadequate. If the study of communism consisted 
solely in assimilating what is contained in communist books 
and pamphlets, we might all too easily obtain communist 
text-jugglers or braggarts, and this would very often do us 
harm, because such people, after learning by rote what is 
set forth in communist books and pamphlets, would prove 
incapable of combining the various branches of knowledge, 
and would be unable to act in the way communism really 
demands. 

One of the greatest evils and misfortunes left to us by the 
old, capitalist society is the complete rift between books and 
practical life; we have had books explaining everything in 
the best possible manner, yet in most cases these books con- 
tained the most pernicious and hypocritical lies, a false de- 
scription of capitalist society. 
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That is why it would be most mistaken merely to assimilate 
book knowledge about communism. No longer do our speeches 
and articles merely reiterate what used to be said about 
communism, because our speeches and articles are connected 
with our daily work in all fields. Without work and without 
struggle, book knowledge of communism obtained from 
communist pamphlets and works is absolutely worthless, for 
it would continue the old separation of theory and practice, 
the old rift which was the most pernicious feature of the old, 
bourgeois society. 

It would be still more dangerous to set about assimilating 
only communist slogans. Had we not realised this danger in 
time, and had we not directed all our efforts to averting this 
danger, the half million or million young men and women 
who would have called themselves Communists after study- 
ing communism in this way would only greatly prejudice 
the cause of communism. 

The question arises: how is all this to be blended for the 
study of communism? What must we take from the old 
schools, from the old kind of science? It was the declared aim 
of the old type of school to produce men with an all-round 
education, to teach the sciences in general. We know that this 
was utterly false, since the whole of society was based and 
maintained on the division of people into classes, into ex- 
ploiters and oppressed. Since they were thoroughly imbued 
with the class spirit, the old schools naturally gave knowledge 
only to the children of the bourgeoisie. Every word was 
falsified in the interests of the bourgeoisie. In these schools 
the younger generation of workers and peasants were not so 
much educated as drilled in the interests of that bourgeoisie. 
They were trained in such a way as to be useful servants 
of the bourgeoisie, able to create profits for it without dis- 
turbing its peace and leisure. That is why, while rejecting 
the old type of schools, we have made it our task to take 
from it only what we require for genuine communist educa- 
tion. 

This brings me to the reproaches and accusations which 
we constantly hear levelled at the old schools, and which 
often lead to wholly wrong conclusions. It is said that the 
old school was a school of purely book knowledge, of cease- 
less drilling and grinding. That is true, but we must dis- 
tinguish between what was bad in the old school and what is 
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useful to us, and we must be able to select from it what is 
necessary for communism. 

The old schools provided purely book knowledge; they 
compelled their pupils to assimilate a mass of useless, super- 
fluous and barren knowledge, which cluttered up the brain 
and turned the younger generation into bureaucrats regiment- 
ed according to a single pattern. But it would mean falling 
into a grave error for you to try to draw the conclusion that 
one can become a Communist without assimilating the 
wealth of knowledge amassed by mankind. It would be 
mistaken to think it sufficient to learn communist slogans and 
the conclusions of communist science, without acquiring that 
sum of knowledge of which communism itself is a result. 
Marxism is an example which shows how communism arose 
out of the sum of human knowledge. 

You have read and heard that communist theory—the 
science of communism created in the main by Marx, this 
doctrine of Marxism—has ceased to be the work of a single 
socialist of the nineteenth century, even though he was a 
genius, and that it has become the doctrine of millions and 
tens of millions of proletarians all over the world, who are 
applying it in their struggle against capitalism. If you were 
to ask why the teachings of Marx have been able to win 
the hearts and minds of millions and tens of millions of the 
most revolutionary class, you would receive only one answer: 
it was because Marx based his work on the firm foundation 
of the human knowledge acquired under capitalism. After 
making a study of the laws governing the development of 
human society, Marx realised the inevitability of capitalism 
developing towards communism. What is most important is 
that he proved this on the sole basis of a most precise, 
detailed and profound study of this capitalist society, by 
fully assimilating all that earlier science had produced. He 
critically reshaped everything that had been created by 
human society, without ignoring a single detail. He recon- 
sidered, subjected to criticism, and verified on the working- 
class movement everything that human thinking had created, 
and therefrom formulated conclusions which people hemmed 
in by bourgeois limitations or bound by bourgeois prejudices 
could not draw. 

We must bear this in mind when, for example, we talk 
about proletarian culture. We shall be unable to solve this 
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problem unless we clearly realise that only a precise know- 
ledge and transformation of the culture created by the entire 
development of mankind will enable us to create a proletarian 
culture. The latter is not clutched out of thin air; it is not an 
invention of those who call themselves experts in proletarian 
culture. That is all nonsense. Proletarian culture must be the 
logical development of the store of knowledge mankind has 
accumulated under the yoke of capitalist, landowner and bu- 
reaucratic society. All these roads have been leading, and will 
continue to lead up to proletarian culture, in the same way 
as political economy, as reshaped by Marx, has shown us 
what human society must arrive at, shown us the passage 
to the class struggle, to the beginning of the proletarian 
revolution. 

When we so often hear representatives of the youth, as well 
as certain advocates of a new system of education, attacking 
the old schools, claiming that they used the system of cram- 
ming, we say to them that we must take what was good in the 
old schools. We must not borrow the system of encumbering 
young people’s minds with an immense amount of knowledge, 
nine-tenths of which was useless and one-tenth distorted. 
This, however, does not mean that we can restrict ourselves to 
communist conclusions and learn only communist slogans. 
You will not create communism that way. You can become a 
Communist only when you enrich your mind with a know- 
ledge of all the treasures created by mankind. 

We have no need of cramming, but we do need to develop 
and perfect the mind of every student with a knowledge of 
fundamental facts. Communism will become an empty word, 
a mere signboard, and a Communist a mere boaster, if all 
the knowledge he has acquired is not digested in his mind. 
You should not merely assimilate this knowledge, but assim- 
ilate it critically, so as not to cram your mind with useless 
lumber, but enrich it with all those facts that are indispen- 
sable to the well-educated man of today. If a Communist took 
it into his head to boast about his communism because of the 
cut-and-dried conclusions he had acquired, without putting 
in a great deal of serious and hard work and without under- 
standing facts he should examine critically, he would be a 
deplorable Communist indeed. Such superficiality would be 
decidedly fatal. If I know that I know little, I shall strive to 
learn more; but if a man says that he is a Communist and that 
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he need not know anything thoroughly, he will never become 
anything like a Communist. 

The old schools produced servants needed by the capital- 
ists; the old schools turned men of science into men who had 
to write and say whatever pleased the capitalists. We must 
therefore abolish them. But does the fact that we must abolish 
them, destroy them, mean that we should not take from them 
everything mankind has accumulated that is essential to man? 
Does it mean that we do not have to distinguish between 
what was necessary to capitalism and what is necessary to 
communism? 

We are replacing the old drill-sergeant methods prac- 
tised in bourgeois society, against the will of the majority, 
with the class-conscious discipline of the workers and peas- 
ants, who combine hatred of the old society with a determina- 
tion, ability and readiness to unite and organise their forces 
for this struggle so as to forge the wills of millions and 
hundreds of millions of people—disunited, and scattered over 
the territory of a huge country—into a single will, without 
which defeat is inevitable. Without this solidarity, without 
this conscious discipline of the workers and peasants, our 
cause is hopeless, Without this, we shall be unable to van- 
quish the capitalists and landowners of the whole world. 
We shall not even consolidate the foundation, let alone 
build a new, communist society on that foundation. Likewise, 
while condemning the old schools, while harbouring an abso- 
lutely justified and necessary hatred for the old schools, and 
appreciating the readiness to destroy them, we must realise 
that we must replace the old system of instruction, the old 
cramming and the old drill, with an ability to acquire the 
sum total of human knowledge, and to acquire it in such a 
way that communism shall not be something to be learned by 
rote, but something that you yourselves have thought over, 
something that will embody conclusions inevitable from the 
standpoint of present-day education. 

That is the way the main tasks should be presented when 
we speak of the aim: learn communism. 

I shall take a practical example to make this clear to you, 
and to demonstrate the approach to the problem of how 
you must learn. You all know that, following the military 
problems, those of defending the republic, we are now con- 
fronted with economic tasks. Communist society, as we know, 
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cannot be built unless we restore industry and agriculture, 
and that, not in the old way. They must be re-established 
on a modern basis, in accordance with the last word in 
science. You know that electricity is that basis, and that only 
after electrification of the entire country, of all branches of 
industry and agriculture, only when you have achieved that 
aim, will you be able to build for yourselves the communist 
society which the older generation will not be able to build. 
Confronting you is the task of economically reviving the 
whole country, of reorganising and restoring both agriculture 
and industry on modern technical lines, based on modern 
science and technology, on electricity. You realise perfectly 
well that illiterate people cannot tackle electrification, and 
that elementary literacy is not enough either. It is insufficient 
to understand what electricity is; what is needed is the knowl- 
edge of how to apply it technically in industry and agri- 
culture, and in the individual branches of industry and agri- 
culture. This has to be learnt for oneself, and it must be 
taught to the entire rising generation of working people. 
That is the task confronting every class-conscious Communist, 
every young person who regards himself a Communist and 
who clearly understands that, by joining the Young Com- 
munist League, he has pledged himself to help the Party build 
communism and to help the whole younger generation create 
a communist society. He must realise that he can create it 
only on the basis of modern education, and if he does not 
acquire this education communism will remain merely a 
pious wish. 

It was the task of the older generation to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie. The main task then was to criticise the bour- 
geoisie, arouse hatred of the bourgeoisie among the masses, 
and foster class-consciousness and the ability to unite 
their forces. The new generation is confronted with a far 
more complex task. Your duty does not lie only in assem- 
bling your forces so as to uphold the workers’ and peasants’ 
government against an invasion instigated by the capitalists. 
Of course, you must do that; that is something you clearly 
realise, and is distinctly seen by the Communist, However, 
that is not enough. You have to build up a communist so- 
ciety. In many respects half of the work has been done. The 
old- order has been destroyed, just as it deserved, it has been 
turned into a heap of ruins, just as it deserved. The ground 
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has been cleared, and on this ground the younger communist 
generation must build a communist society. You are faced 
with the task of construction, and you can accomplish that 
task only by assimilating all modern knowledge, only if you 
are able to transform communism from cut-and-dried and 
memorised formulas, counsels, recipes, prescriptions and 
programmes into that living reality which gives unity to 
your immediate work, and only if you are able to make 
communism a guide in all your practical work. 

That is the task you should pursue in educating, training 
and rousing the entire younger generation. You must be 
foremost among the millions of builders of a communist 
society in whose ranks every young man and young woman 
should be. You will not build a communist society unless you 
enlist the mass of young workers and peasants in the work of 
building communism. 

This naturally brings me to the question of how we should 
teach communism and what the specific features of our 
methods should be. 

i first of all shall deal here with the question of communist 
ethics. 

You must train yourselves to be Communists. It is the task 
of the Youth League to organise its practical activities in 
such a way that, by learning, organising, uniting and fighting, 
its members shall train both themselves and all those who 
look to it for leadership; it should train Communists. The 
entire purpose of training, educating and teaching the youth 
of today should be to imbue them with communist ethics. 

But is there such a thing as communist ethics? Is there such 
a thing as communist morality? Of course, there is. It is often 
suggested that we have no ethics of our own; very often the 
bourgeoisie accuse us Communists of rejecting all morality. 
This is a method of confusing the issue, of throwing dust in 
the eyes of the workers and peasants. 

In what sense do we reject ethics, reject morality? 

In the sense given to it by the bourgeoisie, who based 
ethics on God’s commandments. On this point we, of course, 
say that we do not believe in God, and that we know perfect- 
ly well that the clergy, the landowners and the bourgeoisie 
invoked the name of God so as to further their own interests 
as exploiters. Or, instead of basing ethics on the command- 
ments of morality, on the commandments of God, they based 
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it on idealist or semi-idealist phrases, which always amount- 
ed to something very similar to God’s commandments. 

We reject any morality based on extra-human and extra- 
class concepts. We say that this is deception, dupery, stultifi- 
cation of the workers and peasants in the interests of the 
landowners and capitalists. 

We say that our morality is entirely subordinated to the 
interests of the proletariat’s class struggle. Our morality 
stems from the interests of the class struggle of the prole- 
tariat. 

The old society was based on the oppression of all the 
workers and peasants by the landowners and capitalists. 
We had to destroy all that, and overthrow them, but to do 
that we had to create unity. That is something that God 
cannot create. 

This unity could be provided only by the factories, only 
by a proletariat trained and roused from its long slumber. 
Only when that class was formed did a mass movement arise 
which has led to what we have now—the victory of the pro- 
letarian revolution in one of the weakest of countries, which 
for three years has been repelling the onslaught of the bour- 
geoisie of the whole world. We can see how the proletarian 
revolution is developing all over the world. On the basis of 
experience, we now say that only the proletariat could have 
created the solid force which the disunited and scattered 
peasantry are following and which has withstood all on- 
slaughts by the exploiters. Only this class can help the work- 
ing masses unite, rally their ranks and conclusively defend, 
conclusively consolidate and conclusively build up a com- 
munist society. 

That is why we say that to us there is no such thing as a 
morality that stands outside human society; that is a fraud. 
To us morality is subordinated to the interests of the pro- 
letariat’s class struggle. 

What does that class struggle consist in? It consists in 
overthrowing the tsar, overthrowing the capitalists, and abol- 
ishing the capitalist class. 

What are classes in general? Classes are that which permits 
one section of society to appropriate the labour of another 
section. If one section of society appropriates all the land, 
we have a landowner class and a peasant class. If one section 
of society owns the factories, shares and capital, while another 
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section works in these factories, we have a capitalist class and 
a proletarian class. 

It was not difficult to drive out the tsar—that required only 
a few days. It was not very difficult to drive out the landown- 
ers—that was done in a few months. Nor was it very diffi- 
cult to drive out the capitalists. But it is incomparably more 
difficult to abolish classes; we still have the division into 
workers and peasants. If the peasant is installed on his plot 
of land and appropriates his surplus grain, that is, grain that 
he does not need for himself or for his cattle, while the rest 
of the people have to go without bread, then the peasant 
becomes an exploiter. The more grain he clings to, the more 
profitable he finds it; as for the rest, let them starve: “The 
more they starve, the dearer I can sell this grain.” All should 
work according to a single common plan, on common land, in 
common factories and in accordance with a common system. 
Is that easy to attain? You see that it is not as easy as driv- 
ing out the tsar, the landowners and the capitalists. What is 
required is that the proletariat re-educate a section of the 
peasantry; it must win over the working peasants in order to 
crush the resistance of those peasants who are rich and are 
profiting from the poverty and want of the rest. Hence the 
task of the proletarian struggle is not quite completed after 
we have overthrown the tsar and driven out the landowners 
and capitalists; to accomplish that is the task of the system 
we call the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The class struggle is continuing; it has merely changed its 
forms. It is the class struggle of the proletariat to prevent the 
return of the old exploiters, to unite in a single union the 
scattered masses of unenlightened peasants. The class strug- 
gle is continuing and it is our task to subordinate all interests 
to that struggle. Our communist morality is also subordinat- 
ed to that task. We say: morality is what serves to destroy the 
old exploiting society and to unite all the working people 
around the proletariat, which is building up a new, a com- 
munist society. 

Communist morality is that which serves this struggle and 
unites the working people against all exploitation, against all 
petty private property; for petty property puts into the hands 
of one person that which has been created by the labour of 
the whole of society. In our country the land is common 
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But suppose I take a piece of this common property and 
grow on it twice as much grain as I need, and profiteer on 
the surplus? Suppose I argue that the more starving people 
there are, the more they will pay? Would I then be behaving 
like a Communist? No, I would be behaving like an exploiter, 
like a proprietor. That must be combated. If that is allowed 
to go on, things will revert to the rule of the capitalists, to 
the rule of the bourgeoisie, as has more than once happened 
in previous revolutions. To prevent the restoration of the rule 
of the capitalists and the bourgeoisie, we must not allow 
profiteering; we must not allow individuals to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the rest; the working people 
must unite with the proletariat and form a communist 
society. This is the principal feature of the fundamental 
task of the League and the organisation of the communist 
youth. 

The old society was based on the principle: rob or be 
robbed; work for others or make others work for you; be a 
slave-owner or a slave. Naturally, people brought up in 
such a society assimilate with their mother’s milk, one might 
say, the psychology, the habit, the concept which says: you 
are either a slave-owner or a slave, or else, a small owner, 
a petty employee, a petty official, or an intellectual—in short, 
a man who is concerned only with himself, and does not care 
a rap for anybody else. 

If I work this plot of land, I do not care a rap for anybody 
else; if others starve, all the better, I shall get the more for 
my grain. If I have a job as a doctor, engineer, teacher, or 
clerk, I do not care a rap for anybody else. If I toady to and 
please the powers that be, I may be able to keep my job, and 
even get on in life and become a bourgeois. A Communist 
cannot harbour such a psychology and such sentiments. When 
the workers and peasants proved that they were able, by 
their own efforts, to defend themselves and create a new 
society—that was the beginning of the new and communist 
education, education in the struggle against the exploiters, 
education in alliance with the proletariat against the self- 
seekers and petty proprietors, against the psychology and 
habits which say: J seek my own profit and don’t care a rap 
for anything else. 

That is the reply to the question of how the young and 
rising generation should learn communism. 
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It can learn communism only by linking up every step 
in its studies, training and education with the continuous 
struggle the proletarians and the working people are waging 
against the old society of exploiters, When people tell us 
about morality, we say: to a Communist all morality lies in 
this united discipline and conscious mass struggle against the 
exploiters. We do not believe in an eternal morality, and 
we expose the falseness of all the fables about morality. 
Morality serves the purpose of helping human society 
rise to a higher level and rid itself of the exploitation of 
labour. 

To achieve this we need that generation of young people 
who began to reach political maturity in the midst of a discip- 
lined and desperate struggle against the bourgeoisie. In this 
struggle that generation is training genuine Communists; it 
must subordinate to this struggle, and link up with it, each 
step in its studies, education and training. The education of 
the communist youth must consist, not in giving them suave 
talks and moral precepts. This is not what education consists 
in. When people have seen the way in which their fathers and 
mothers lived under the yoke of the landowners and capi- 
talists; when they have themselves experienced the sufferings 
of those who began the struggle against the exploiters; when 
they have seen the sacrifices made to keep what has been won, 
and seen what deadly enemies the landowners and capitalists 
are—they are taught by these conditions to become Com- 
munists. Communist morality is based on the struggle for the 
consolidation and completion of communism. That is also the 
basis of communist training, education, and teaching. That 
is the reply to the question of how communism should be 
learnt. 

We could not believe in teaching, training and education 
if they were restricted only to the schoolroom and divorced 
from the ferment of life. As long as the workers and peasants 
are oppressed by the landowners and capitalists, and as long 
as the schools are controlled by the landowners and capitalists, 
the young generation will remain blind and ignorant. Our 
schools must provide the youth with the fundamentals of 
knowledge, the ability to evolve communist views independ- 
ently; they must make educated people of the youth. While 
they are attending school, they must learn to become partici- 
pants in the struggle for emancipation from the exploiters. 
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The Young Communist League will justify its name as the 
League of the young communist generation only when every 
step in its teaching, training and education is linked up 
with participation in the common struggle of all working 
people against the exploiters. You are well aware that, as 
long as Russia remains the only workers’ republic and the 
old, bourgeois system exists in the rest of the world, we shall 
be weaker than they are, and be constantly threatened with a 
new attack; and that only if we learn to be solidly united shall 
we win in the further struggle and—having gained strength— 
become really invincible. Thus, to be a Communist means that 
you must organise and unite the entire young generation and 
set an example of training and discipline in this struggle. 
Then you will be able to start building the edifice of com- 
munist society and bring it to completion. 

To make this clearer to you, | shall quote an example, We 
call ourselves Communists. What is a Communist? Communist 
is a Latin word. Communis is the Latin for “common”. Com- 
munist society is a society in which al] things—the land, the 
factories—are owned in common and the people work in com- 
mon. That is communism. 

Is it possible to work in common if each one works sepa- 
rately on his own plot of land? Work in common cannot 
be brought about all at once. That is impossible. It does not 
drop from the skies. It comes through toil and suffering; it is 
created in the course of struggle. The old books are of no use 
here; no one will believe them, One’s own experience of 
life is needed. When Kolchak and Denikin were advancing 
from Siberia and the South, the peasants were on their side. 
They did not like Bolshevism because the Bolsheviks took 
their grain at a fixed price. But when the peasants in Siberia 
and the Ukraine experienced the rule of Kolchak and De- 
nikin, they realised that they had only one alternative: either 
to go to the capitalists, who would at once hand them over 
into slavery under the landowners; or to follow the workers, 
who, it is true, did not promise a land flowing with milk and 
honey, and demanded iron discipline and firmness in an ar- 
duous struggle, but would lead them out of enslavement by 
the capitalists and landowners. When even the ignorant 
peasants saw and realised this from their own experience, 
they became conscious adherents of communism, who had 
gone through a severe school, It is such experience that must 
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form the basis of all the activities of the Young Communist 
League. 

I have replied to the questions of what we must learn, what 
we must take from the old schools and from the old science. 
I shall now try to answer the question of how this must be 
learnt. The answer is: only by inseparably linking each step 
in the activities of the schools, each step in training, educa- 
tion and teaching, with the struggle of all the working people 
against the exploiters. 

I shall quote a few examples from the experience of the 
work of some of the youth organisations so as to illustrate 
how this training in communism should proceed. Everybody is 
talking about abolishing illiteracy. You know that a com- 
munist society cannot be built in an illiterate country. It is not 
enough for the Soviet government to issue an order, or for the 
Party to issue a particular slogan, or to assign a certain num- 
ber of the best workers to this task. The young generation 
itself must take up this work. Communism means that the 
youth, the young men and women who belong to the Youth 
League, should say: this is our job; we shall unite and go into 
the rural districts to abolish illiteracy, so that there shall 
be no illiterates among our young people. We are trying to 
get the rising generation to devote their activities to this 
work. You know that we cannot rapidly transform an igno- 
rant and illiterate Russia into a literate country. But if the 
Youth League sets to work on the job, and if all young peo- 
ple work for the benefit of all, the League, with a member- 
ship of 400,000 young men and women, will be entitled to 
call itself a Young Communist League. It is also a task of the 
League, not only to acquire knowledge itself, but to help 
those young people who are unable to extricate themselves by 
their own efforts from the toils of illiteracy. Being a member 
of the Youth League means devoting one’s labour and efforts 
to the common cause, That is what a communist education 
means. Only in the course of such work do young men and 
women become real Communists. Only if they achieve prac- 
tical results in this work will they become Communists. 

Take, for example, work in the suburban vegetable gardens. 
Is that not a real job of work? It is one of the tasks of the 
Young Communist League. People are starving; there is 
hunger in the factories. To save ourselves from starvation, 
vegetable gardens must be developed. But farming is being 
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carried on in the old way. Therefore, more class-conscious 
elements should engage in this work, and then you will 
find that the number of vegetable gardens will increase, their 
acreage will grow, and the results will improve. The Young 
Communist League must take an active part in this work. 
Every League and League branch should regard this as its 
duty. 

The Young Communist League must be a shock force, 
helping in every job and displaying initiative and enter- 
prise. The League should be an organisation enabling any 
worker to see that it consists of people whose teachings he 
perhaps does not understand, and whose teachings he may 
not immediately believe, but from whose practical work and 
activity he can see that they are really people who are show- 
ing him the right road. 

If the Young Communist League fails to organise its work 
in this way in all fields, it will mean that it is reverting to the 
old bourgeois path. We must combine our education with the 
struggle of the working people against the exploiters, so as 
to help the former accomplish the tasks set by the teachings 
of communism. 

The members of the League should use every spare hour 
to improve the vegetable gardens, or to organise the education 
of young people at some factory, and so on. We want to 
transform Russia from a poverty-stricken and wretched coun- 
try into one that is wealthy. The Young Communist League 
must combine its education, learning and training with the 
labour of the workers and peasants, so as not to confine itself 
to schools or to reading communist books and pamphlets. 
Only by working side by side with the workers and peasants 
can one become a genuine Communist. It has to be generally 
realised that all members of the Youth League are literate 
people and at the same time are keen at their jobs. When 
everyone sees that we have ousted the old drill-ground 
methods from the old schools and have replaced them with 
conscious discipline, that all young men and women take part 
in subbotniks, and utilise every suburban farm to help the 
population—people will cease to regard labour in the old 
way. 

It is the task of the Young Communist League to organise 
assistance everywhere, in village or city block, in such matters 
as—and I shall take a small example—public hygiene or 
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the distribution of food. How was this done in the old, capi- 
talist society? Everybody worked only for himself and nobody 
cared a straw for the aged and the sick, or whether house- 
work was the concern only of the women, who, in conse- 
quence, were in a condition of oppression and servitude. 
Whose business is it to combat this? It is the business of the 
Youth Leagues, which must say: we shall change all this; we 
shall organise detachments of young people who will help 
to assure public hygiene or distribute food, who will conduct 
systematic house-to-house inspections, and work in an organ- 
ised way for the benefit of the whole of society, distributing 
their forces properly and demonstrating that labour must be 
organised. 

The generation of people who are now at the age of fifty 
cannot expect to see a communist society. This generation 
will be gone before then. But the generation of those who are 
now fifteen will see a communist society, and will itself 
build this society. This generation should know that the entire 
purpose of their lives is to build a communist society. In the 
old society, each family worked separately and labour was 
not organised by anybody except the landowners and capi- 
talists, who oppressed the masses of the people. We must or- 
ganise all labour, no matter how toilsome or messy it may 
be, in such a way that every worker and peasant will be able 
to say: I am part of the great army of free labour, and shall 
be able to build up my life without the landowners and capi- 
talists, able to help establish a communist system. The Young 
Communist League should teach all young people to engage 
in conscious and disciplined labour from an early age. In 
this way we can be confident that the problems now confront- 
ing us will be solved. We must assume that no less than ten 
years will be required for the electrification of the country, 
so that our impoverished land may profit from the latest 
achievements of technology. And so, the generation of those 
who are now fifteen years old, and will be living in a com- 
munist society in ten or twenty years’ time, should tackle all 
its educational tasks in such a way that every day, in every 
village and city, the young people shall engage in the prac- 
tical solution of some problem of labour in common, even 
though the smallest or the simplest. The success of communist 
construction will be assured when this is done in every village, 
as communist emulation develops and the youth prove that 
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they can unite their labour. Only by regarding your every 
step from the standpoint of the success of that construction, 
and only by asking ourselves whether we have done all we 
can to be united and politically-conscious working people will 
the Young Communist League succeed in uniting its half a 
million members into a single army of labour and win 
universal respect. (Stormy applause.) 


Collected Works, Vol 31, 
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NON-PARTY PEOPLE AND SOVIET POWER* 


Workers and peasants, give us honest non-Party people 
who are loyal to Soviet power for governing the state and 
improving our economy. It is essential for Soviet power to 
have honest and loyal non-Party workers, for Party people 
alone are not enough. Among non-Party workers and peas- 
ants there are very, very many people of exemplary honesty 
who have the ability to work in management and economy. 
For example, the ability to organise domestic industry, co- 
operatives, a correct distribution of products, improve public 
catering, housing, the dietary of children, and so on, and so 
forth. 

In every gubernia there are thousands and thousands of 
non-Party workers and peasants who have not yet been 
drawn into management, into the work of rehabilitating our 
economy. It is the immediate duty of Party and Soviet 
workers to find such people, promote them, give them jobs 
to do, put their abilities to the test, and give them a chance 
to show their worth. 

We do not fear the help of non-Party workers and peas- 
ants. On the contrary, we need and desire it. We must only 
beware of Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries who like 
to call themselves non-Party people nowadays while in ac- 
tual fact continuing with their traitorous work for the benefit 
of the whiteguards and landowners. Small wonder that all 
the whiteguards and landowners rushed to the aid of the 
Kronstadt mutiny.”4 It is these mummers who must be exposed 
and arrested, while honest non-Party workers and peasants 
must be drawn into the work by all possible means. 


Recording made on April 25, Printed according to the 
1921 text in Pravda, April 7, 
1970 
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FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF BEDNOTA* 


My congratulations to the Editorial Board of Bednota 
on the occasion of the fourth anniversary of their newspa- 
per. 

For four years the paper has worked honourably and suc- 
cessfully to serve the interests of the working peasantry. 
The war that was forced upon the people by the capitalists 
and landowners ruined Russia to such an extent that our 
working peasantry still remain poor. The working people of 
Russia have still a lot of real hard work to do to overcome the 
starvation and poverty, the want and ruin that prevail as a 
consequence of the war. 

But the peasants and workers of Russia will get down to 
this hard work and finish it, come what may. In this effort 
the workers and peasants will be inspired by the knowledge 
that they will be working for their own benefit, to improve 
their own conditions of life, and not for the enrichment of 
landowners and capitalists. 

Soviet power has given us the alliance of workers and 
peasants. Therein lies its strength. Therein lies the guarantee 
of our successes and of our ultimate victory. 

This alliance gave us victory over Kolchak and Denikin, 
who, with the aid of foreign troops sent here by the capi- 
talists, had tried to restore the rule of the landowners in 
Russia. 

Now the foreign capitalists are compelled to conclude trade 
agreements with Soviet Russia. These agreements will help 
us to get the agricultural implements, machines and other 
goods that we need for the restoration of our ruined peasant 
farms. 

We are now experiencing a most difficult spring following 
a year of famine. But we shall not be downhearted. Great as 
the hardships of the workers and peasants may be, we have 
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now won the right and the opportunity to work for our own 
benefit and not for the benefit of the landowners. And we 
shall restore and improve our ruined economy. 

N. Lenin 
March 23, 1922 


Collected Works, Vol. 33, 
pp. 249-50 
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ON CO-OPERATION 


I 


It seems to me that not enough attention is being paid to 
the co-operative movement in our country. Not everyone 
understands that now, since the time of the October Revolu- 
tion and quite apart from NEP” (on the contrary, in this con- 
nection we must say—because of NEP), our co-operative 
movement has become one of great significance. There is a lot 
of fantasy in the dreams of the old co-operators. Often they 
are ridiculously fantastic. But why are they fantastic? Be- 
cause people do not understand the fundamental, the rock- 
bottom significance of the working-class political struggle for 
the overthrow of the rule of the exploiters. We have over- 
thrown the rule of the exploiters, and much that was fan- 
tastic, even romantic, even banal in the dreams of the old co- 
operators is now becoming unvarnished reality. 

Indeed, since political power is in the hands of the work- 
ing class, since this political power owns all the means of 
production, the only task, indeed, that remains for us is to 
organise the population in co-operative societies. With most 
of the population organised in co-operatives, the socialism 
which in the past was legitimately treated with ridicule, 
scorn and contempt by those who were rightly convinced 
that it was necessary to wage the class struggle, the struggle 
for political power, etc., will achieve its aim automatically. 
But not all comrades realise how vastly, how infinitely im- 
portant it is now to organise the population of Russia in co- 
operative societies. By adopting NEP we made a concession 
to the peasant as a trader, to the principle of private trade; 
it is precisely for this reason (contrary to what some people 
think) that the co-operative movement is of such immense 
importance. All we actually need under NEP is to organise 
the population of Russia in co-operative societies on a suf- 
ficiently large scale, for we have now found that degree of 
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combination of private interest, of private commercial inter- 
est, with state supervision and control of this interest, that 
degree of its subordination to the common interests which was 
formerly the stumbling-block for very many socialists. Indeed, 
the power of the state over all large-scale means of pro- 
duction, political power in the hands of the proletariat, the 
alliance of this proletariat with the many millions of small 
and very small peasants, the assured proletarian leadership 
of the peasantry, etc.—is this not all that is necessary to 
build a complete socialist society out of co-operatives, out of 
co-operatives alone, which we formerly ridiculed as huck- 
stering and which from a certain aspect we have the right 
to treat as such now, under NEP? Is this not all that is neces- 
sary to build a complete socialist society? It is still not the 
building of socialist society, but it is all that is necessary and 
sufficient for it. 

It is this very circumstance that is underestimated by many 
of our practical workers. They look down upon our co-op- 
erative societies, failing to appreciate their exceptional im- 
portance, first, from the standpoint of principle (the means of 
production are owned by the state), and, second, from the 
standpoint of transition to the new system by means that are 
the simplest, easiest and most acceptable to the peasant. 

But this again is of fundamental importance. It is one thing 
to draw up fantastic plans for building socialism through all 
sorts of workers’ associations, and quite another to learn to 
build socialism in practice in such a way that every small 
peasant could take part in it. That is the very stage we have 
now reached. And there is no doubt that, having reached it, 
we are taking too little advantage of it. 

We went too far when we introduced NEP, but not because 
we attached too much importance to the principle of free 
enterprise and trade—we went too far because we lost sight 
of the co-operatives, because we now underrate the co-op- 
eratives, because we are already beginning to forget the vast 
importance of the co-operatives from the above two points of 
view. 

I now propose to discuss with the reader what can and 
must at once be done practically on the basis of this “co-op- 
erative” principle. By what means can we, and must we, start 
at once to develop this “co-operative” principle so that its 
socialist meaning may be clear to all? 
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Co-operation must be politically so organised that it will 
not only generally and always enjoy certain privileges, but 
that these privileges should be of a purely material nature (a 
favourable bank-rate, etc.). The co-operatives must be grant- 
ed state loans that are greater, if only by a little, than the 
loans we grant to private enterprises, even to heavy industry, 
etc. 

A social system emerges only if it has the financial backing 
of a definite class. There is no need to mention the hundreds 
of millions of rubles that the birth of “free” capitalism cost. 
At present we have to realise that the co-operative system 
is the social system we must now give more than ordinary as- 
sistance, and we must actually give that assistance. But it 
must be assistance in the real sense of the word, i.e., it will 
not be enough to interpret it to mean assistance for any 
kind of co-operative trade; by assistance we must mean aid 
to co-operative trade in which really large masses of the po- 
pulation actually take part. It is certainly a correct form of 
assistance to give a bonus to peasants who take part in co-op- 
erative trade; but the whole point is to verify the nature of 
this participation, to verify the awareness behind it, and to 
verify its quality. Strictly speaking, when a co-operator goes 
to a village and opens a co-operative store, the people take 
no part in this whatever; but at the same time guided by 
their own interests they will hasten to try to take part in it. 

There is another aspect to this question. From the point 
of view of the “enlightened” (primarily, literate) European 
there is not much left for us to do to induce absolutely every- 
one to take not a passive, but an active part in co-operative 
operations. Strictly speaking, there is “only” one thing we 
have left to do and that is to make our people so “enlight- 
ened” that they understand all the advantages of everybody 
participating in the work of the co-operatives, and organise 
this participation. “Only” that. There are now no other devi- 
ces needed to advance to socialism. But to achieve this “only”, 
there must be a veritable revolution—the entire people must 
go through a period of cultural development. Therefore, our 
rule must be: as little philosophising and as few acrobatics 
as possible. In this respect NEP is an advance, because it is 
adjustable to the level of the most ordinary peasant and does 
not demand anything higher of him. But it will take a whole 
historical epoch to get the entire population into the work of 
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the co-operatives through NEP. At best we can achieve this 
in one or two decades. Nevertheless, it will be a distinct 
historical epoch, and without this historical epoch, without 
universal literacy, without a proper degree of efficiency, 
without training the population sufficiently to acquire the 
habit of book-reading, and without the material basis for 
this, without a certain sufficiency to safeguard against, say, 
bad harvests, famine, etc.—without this we shall not achieve 
our object. The thing now is to learn to combine the wide 
revolutionary range of action, the revolutionary enthusiasm 
which we have displayed, and displayed abundantly, and 
crowned with complete success—to learn to combine this with 
(I am almost inclined to say) the ability to be an efficient and 
capable trader, which is quite enough to be a good co-op- 
erator. By ability to be a trader I mean the ability to be a 
cultured trader. Let those Russians, or peasants, who imagine 
that since they trade they are good traders, get that well 
into their heads. This does not follow at all. They do trade, 
but that is far from being cultured traders. They now trade 
in an Asiatic manner, but to be a good trader one must trade 
in the European manner. They are a whole epoch behind in 
that. 

In conclusion: a number of economic, financial and banking 
privileges must be granted to the co-operatives—this is the 
way our socialist state must promote the new principle on 
which the population must be organised. But this is only the 
general outline of the task; it does not define and depict in 
detail the entire content of the practical task, i.e., we must 
find what form of “bonus” to give for joining the co-opera- 
tives (and the terms on which we should give it), the form of 
bonus by which we shall assist the co-operatives sufficiently, 
the form of bonus that will produce the civilised co-operator. 
And given social ownership of the means of production, given 
the class victory of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie, 
the system of civilised co-operators is the system of socialism. 


January 4, 1923 


i 


Whenever I wrote about the New Economic Policy I al- 
ways quoted the article on state capitalism’? which I wrote 
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in 1918. This has more than once aroused doubts in the minds 
of certain young comrades, But their doubts were mainly on 
abstract political points. 

It seemed to them that the term “state capitalism” could 
not be applied to a system under which the means of produc- 
tion were owned by the working class, a working class that 
held political power. They did not notice, however, that I 
used the term “state capitalism’, firstly, to connect histori- 
cally our present position with the position adopted in my 
controversy with the so-called Left Communists; also, I ar- 
gued at the time that state capitalism would be superior to 
our existing economy. It was important for me to show the 
continuity between ordinary state capitalism and the unus- 
ual, even very unusual, state capitalism to which I referred 
in introducing the reader to the New Economic Policy. Sec- 
ondly, the practical purpose was always important to me. 
And the practical purpose of our New Economic Policy was 
to lease out concessions. In the prevailing circumstances, 
concessions in our country would unquestionably have been a 
pure type of state capitalism, That is how I argued about 
state capitalism. 

But there is another aspect of the matter for which we 
may need state capitalism or at least a comparison with it. It 
is the question of co-operatives. 

In the capitalist state, co-operatives are no doubt collective 
capitalist institutions. Nor is there any doubt that under our 
present economic conditions, when we combine private capi- 
talist enterprises—but in no other way than on nationalised 
land and in no other way than under the control of the work- 
ing-class state—with enterprises of a consistently socialist 
type (the means of production, the land on which the enter- 
prises are situated, and the enterprises as a whole belonging 
to the state), the question arises about a third type of enter- 
prise, the co-operatives, which were not formerly regarded as 
an independent type differing fundamentally from the others. 
Under private capitalism, co-operative enterprises differ 
from capitalist enterprises as collective enterprises differ from 
private enterprises. Under state capitalism, co-operative en- 
terprises differ from state-capitalist enterprises, firstly, be- 
cause they are private enterprises, and, secondly, because 
they are collective enterprises. Under our present system, co- 
operative enterprises differ from private capitalist enterprises 
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because they are collective enterprises, but do not differ from 
socialist enterprises if the land on which they are situated 
and the means of production belong to the state, ie., the 
working class. 

This circumstance is not considered sufficiently when co- 
operatives are discussed. It is forgotten that owing to the 
special features of our political system, our co-operatives 
acquire an altogether exceptional significance. If we exclude 
concessions, which, incidentally, have not developed on any 
considerable scale, co-operation under our conditions nearly 
always coincides fully with socialism. 

Let me explain what I mean. Why were the plans of the 
old co-operators, from Robert Owen onwards, fantastic? Be- 
cause they dreamed of peacefully remodelling contemporary 
society into socialism without taking account of such funda- 
mental questions as the class struggle, the capture of pol- 
itical power by the working class, the overthrow of the rule 
of the exploiting class. That is why we are right in regard- 
ing as entirely fantastic this “co-operative” socialism, and 
as romantic, and even banal, the dream of transforming class 
enemies into class collaborators and class war into class peace 
(so-called class truce) by merely organising the population 
in co-operative societies. 

Undoubtedly we were right from the point of view of the 
fundamental task of the present day, for socialism cannot be 
established without a class struggle for political power in the 
state. 

But see how things have changed now that political power 
is in the hands of the working class, now that the political 
power of the exploiters is overthrown and all the means of 
production (except those which the workers’ state voluntarily 
abandons on specified terms and for a certain time to the 
exploiters in the form of concessions) are owned by the work- 
ing class, 

Now we are entitled to say that for us the mere growth of 
co-operation (with the “slight” exception mentioned above) 
is identical with the growth of socialism, and at the same 
time we have to admit that there has been a radical modifica- 
tion in our whole outlook on socialism. The radical modifica- 
tion is this: formerly we placed, and had to place, the main 
emphasis on the political struggle, on revolution, on winning 
political power, etc. Now the emphasis is changing and shift- 
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ing to peaceful, organisational, “cultural” work. I should 
say that emphasis is shifting to educational work, were it not 
for our international relations, were it not for the fact that we 
have to fight for our position on a world scale. If we leave 
that aside, however, and confine ourselves to internal eco- 
nomic relations, the emphasis in our work is certainly shifting 
to education. 

Two main tasks confront us, which constitute the epoch— 
to reorganise our machinery of state, which is utterly useless, 
and which we took over in its entirety from the preceding 
epoch; during the past five years of struggle we did not, and 
could not, drastically reorganise it. Our second task is edu- 
cational work among the peasants. And the economic object 
of this educational work among the peasants is to organise 
the latter in co-operative societies. If the whole of the peas- 
antry had been organised in co-operatives, we would by now 
have been standing with both feet on the soil of socialism. 
But the organisation of the entire peasantry in co-operative 
societies presupposes a standard of culture among the 
peasants (precisely among the peasants as the overwhelming 
mass) that cannot, in fact, be achieved without a cultural 
revolution. 

Our opponents told us repeatedly that we were rash in 
undertaking to implant socialism in an insufficiently cultured 
country. But they were misled by our having started from 
the opposite end to that prescribed by theory (the theory of 
pedants of all kinds), because in our country the political 
and social revolution preceded the cultural revolution, that 
very cultural revolution which nevertheless now confronts 
us. 
This cultural revolution would now suffice to make our 
country a completely socialist country; but it presents im- 
mense difficulties of a purely cultural (for we are illiterate) 
and material character (for to be cultured we must achieve a 
certain development of the material means of production, 
must have a certain material base). 


January 6, 1923 


Collected Works, Vol. 33, 
pp. 467-75 


NOTES 


' During the October Socialist Revolution of 1917 officer cadets fought, 
under the leadership of the counter-revolutionary bourgeois and 
landowner parties, in Moscow, Petrograd and other cities against the 
workers and soldiers who had set up Soviet power in Russia. After 
their defeat, they surrendered and were disarmed. p. 7 


we 


This refers to the so-called Committee of Public Safety which was set 
up in Moscow on October 25 (November 7), 1917, by the counter-rev- 
olutionary parties to fight the socialist revolution. On November 2(15) 
the Committee capitulated to the Moscow Revolutionary Military 
Committee and was dissolved. p. 7 


Ld 


The first decrees promulgated by Soviet power were the Decree on 
Peace, which proposed to all peoples and governments participating in 
the First World War to start immediate peace negotiations, and the 
Decree on Land, which abolished landed proprietorship in Russia and 
transferred all land to the peasants. p. 7 


” 


Lenin wrote this pamphlet in March 1918 after the young Soviet 
Republic had concluded peace with Germany and obtained a respite in 
which to start peaceful economic work. In this edition we publish a 
chapter from the pamphlet, in which Lenin outlined the chief political 
and economic problems facing the Soviet people. p. 10 


5 See F. Engels, Anti-Diihring, Moscow, 1969, p. 336. p. 11 


6 The Constituent Assembly was convened after the October Revolution, 
on January 5, 1918. The election lists had been drawn up before the 
October Revolution so that the composition of the Constituent Assembly 
conformed to the alignment of forces when the bourgeoisie had been 
in power. This resulted in a sharp difference between the will of the 
vast majority of the people, who supported Soviet power, and the 
policy pursued by the majority in the Constituent Assembly, who be- 
longed to the Socialist-Revolutionary, Menshevik and Cadet parties and 
expressed the interests of the bourgeoisie and landowners. The Constit- 
ucnt Assembly refused to discuss the “Declaration of the Rights of 
the Working and Exploited People” and to approve the decrees on 
peace, land and the transfer of power to the Soviets, passed by the 
Second Congress of Soviets, thus showing its hostility to the true 
interests of the working people. It was dissolved on January 6, 1918. 

p. 11 


7 The Paris Commune—the first dictatorship of the proletariat in 
history, the workers’ government set up by the Paris revolution of 
March 18, 1871. It lasted 72 days, till May 28, 1871. p. 17 
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8 This is an excerpt from the draft programme of the R.C.P. (B.) 
compiled by Lenin for the 8th Party Congress held in March 1919. It 
formed the basis of the Programme of the Communist Party adopted 
at the Congress. p. 18 


9 Great Russians was the name given to Russians under tsarism. p. 22 
10 This speech was delivered at the end of March 1919 and recorded on 


a gramophone disc. p. 28 
1! This speech was delivered at the end of March 1919 and recorded 
on a gramophone disc. p. 30 


2 Lenin refers to the conspiracy to surrender Petrograd led by the 


counter-revolutionary “National Centre” organisation, which united 
the activity of a number of anti-Soviet groups and underground 
espionage. On the night of June 13, 1919, the conspirators organised a 
revolt at the Krasnaya Gorka (Red Hill) fort, one of the most import- 
ant approaches to Petrograd. Troops of the coastal group, ships of 
the Baltic Fleet and detachments of volunteers were sent to suppress 
the revolt. On the night of June 16 units of the coastal group captured 
the fort. The counter-revolutionary organisation that led the revolt was 
discovered and liquidated. p. 38 


18The Black Hundreds—monarchist gangs set up by the tsarist police 
to fight the revolutionary movement. They assassinated revolutionaries, 
attacked progressive intellectuals and organised anti-Jewish pogroms. 

The Cadets—members of the Constitutional-Democratic Party, 
leading party of the liberal monarchist bourgeoisie in Russia founded 
in 1905, 

After the October Socialist Revolution the Cadets took part in 
the armed struggle of the counter-revolution against Soviet power. 

p. 38 
% The Mensheviks—Russian opportunist Social-Democrats, At its Second 
Congress in 1903, the R.S.D.L.P. split into a revolutionary wing head- 
ed by Lenin and an opportunist wing headed by Martov. During the 
election of the Party’s central bodies the revolutionary Social-Dem- 
ocrats found themselves in the majority (bolshinstvo in Russian) and 
the opportunists were left in the minority (menshinstvo in Russian). 
Hence the names Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. 

The Mensheviks opposed the Party’s revolutionary programme, 
the hegemony of the proletariat in the revolution and the alliance of 
the workers and peasants, and favoured conciliation with the liberal 
bourgeoisie. 

After the February 1917 bourgeois-democratic revolution repre- 
sentatives of the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries entered 
the bourgeois Provisional Government. After the October Socialist 
Revolution they took an active part in the struggle against Soviet 

ower. 

The Socialist-Revolutionaries (S.R.s)—petty-bourgeois party in 
Russia, formed at the end of 1901 and the beginning of 1902. At 
first they expressed the peasants’ democratic demands, their striving 
to take the land from the landowners, but later descended to bourgeois 
liberalism. After the October Socialist Revolution they became an 
openly counter-revolutionary party. p. 38 
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8 The Berne yellow International is the name given by Lenin to the 
Second International, which ceased to exist in 1914 when the First 
World War began and was restored at a conference of  social- 
chauvinist and Centrist parties held in Berne in February 1919. p. 40 


16 The battle of Sadowa (then a village, and now a Czechoslovak town) 
was fought on July 3, 1866. It ended in the victory of Prussia over 
Austria and decided the outcome of the Austro-Prussian war. p. 43 


{7 This refers to the Party Programme adopted at the 8th Congress of 


the R.C.P.(B.) in March 1919. p. 46 
18 See Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1965, p. 302. p. 47 
19 See Note 6. p. 55 


20 Bednota (The Poor)—a daily paper for peasants published in Moscow 
from March 27, 1918, to January 31, 1931. On February 1, 1931, it 
merged with the Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledeliye (Socialist Farming). 

p. 64 


21 This refers to the counter-revolutionary revolt of the Czechoslovak 
Army Corps formed out of Czech and Slovak prisoners of war in 
Russia prior to the Great October Socialist Revolution. 

The revolt was organised by the imperialists of the U.S.A. 
Britain and France with the active participation of the Mensheviks 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries. The insurrection against Soviet power 
began in May 1918. Acting in close contact with the whiteguards and 
kulaks, the Czechoslovak Corps seized a large part of the Urals, 
the Volga area and Siberia, everywhere restoring bourgeois rule. 
In autumn 1918 the Red Army liberated the Volga area, and the 
counterrevolution in Siberia was finally suppressed at the end of 
1919. p. 64 


22 The Peace Treaty of Versailles, which ended the First World War 
(1914-18), was signed on June 28, 1919, by the U.S.A., the British 
Empire, France, Italy, Japan and other allied powers, on the one hand, 
and Germany, on the other. 

The treaty aimed at consolidating the repartition of the capitalist 
world in favour of the victors and establishing a system of relation- 
ships between countries which would strangle Soviet Russia and sup- 
press the world revolutionary movement. p. 68 


23 The Second International—an international association of socialist 
parties founded in 1889. When the First World War (1914-18) began, 
the leaders of the Second International betrayed the cause of socialism 
and went over to the side of their imperialist governments, as a 
result of which the Second International collapsed. p. 68 


% The Kronstadt mutiny against Soviet power began on February 28, 1921. 
It was organised by the whiteguards, Socialist-Revolutionaries, Men- 
sheviks, anarchists and agents of the imperialist powers. It revealed a 
new tactic of our class enemies, who tried to deceive the masses by 
concealing their striving to restore the power of the capitalists and 
landowners under the slogan “Soviets without Communists”. The 
munity was suppressed on March 18. p. 88 


5 See Note 20. p- 89 
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26 NEP (New Economic Policy)—the economic policy of the proletarian 
state during the period of transition from capitalism to socialism. This 
policy was called “new” in contrast to the economic policy which had 
been pursued in Soviet Russia during the period of foreign military 
intervention and the Civil War, which is known in history as the 
policy of War Communism (1918-20). The latter, made necessary by 
war-time conditions, was characterised by extreme centralisation of 
production and distribution of goods, prohibition of free trading, and 
food requisitioning which compelled the peasants to turn in all surplus 
produce to the state. 

When the New Economic Policy was adopted, commodity-money 
relations became the basic form of relations between socialist industry 
and the small-peasant economy. When food requisitioning was abol- 
ished and replaced by the tax in kind, the peasants were able to 
dispose of their surplus products as they chose, i.e., to sell them on 
the market, and with the money thus obtained they bought the con- 
sumer goods they required. 

NEP allowed capitalism to subsist within definite limits while 
the basic economic positions remained in the hands of the proletarian 
state. It aimed at developing productive forces, advancing agriculture 
and accumulating the funds necessary for building a socialist in- 
dustry. p. 91 


27 Lenin refers to his article ““‘Left-Wing’ Childishness and the Petty- 
Bourgeois Mentality” (see V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, 
Moscow, 1965, pp. 323-54). p. 94 


NAME INDEX 


Cc 
Chernenkov, B. N. (b. 1883)— 
member of the  Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party from 
1903.—52 
Chernysheusky, Nikolai Gav- 
rilovich (1828-1889)—Russian 


revolutionary democrat, uto- 
pian socialist, scholar, writer 
and literary critic, one of the 
outstanding forerunners of 
Russian Social-Democrats, in- 
spirer and leader of the Rus- 
sian revolutionary-democratic 
movement of the 1850s and 
1860s.—12 


D 


Denikin, Anton Ivanovich (1872- 
1947)—tsarist general, com- 
mander-in-chief of the white- 
guard armed forces in South- 
ern Russia during the 
foreign military  interven- 
tion and Civil War (1918-20); 
emigrated after the defeat of 
his forces in March 1920.—31, 
55, 64, 83, 89 


Dobrolyubov, Nikolai Alexan- 
drovich (1836-1861)—Russian 
public figure, literary critic, 


revolutionary democrat, sup- 
porter of N. G. Chernyshevsky. 
—12 


E 


Engels, Frederick (1820-1895)— 
one of the founders of scien- 
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tific communism, a friend and 
associate of Karl Marx.—1l1 


F 


Foch, Ferdinand (1851-1929)— 
French Marshal; during the 
First World War (1914-18) 
commanded a number of 
French armies; then became 
Chief of the French General 
Staff and Supreme Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Allied 
Forces. In 1918-20, he was one 
of the organisers of military 


intervention against Soviet 
Russia.—43 
H 
Hindenburg, Paul von (1847- 
1934)—German general and 
statesman; during the First 
World War (1914-18) com- 


manded the German army on 
the Eastern front; subsequen- 
tly was Chief of the General 
Staff; participated in suppress- 
ing the November 1918 Rev- 
olution in Germany.—43 


J 


Jacoby, Johann (1805-1877)— 
German publicist, politician, a 
physician by profession. He 
was not a Marxist, but Marx 
and Engels valued him highly 
as a democrat who sided with 
the proletarian movement, 
though they differed with him 
on many questions.—43 


K 


Kautsky, Karl (1854-1938)—one 


of the theoreticians of the 
German Social-Democratic 
Party and of the Second In- 
ternational; at first a Marxist, 
subsequently a renegade from 
Marxism; ideologist of Cen- 
trism (Kautskyism), a most 
harmful variety of opportun- 
ism.—41, 47 


Kerensky, Alexander Fyodoro- 


vich (1881-1970)—Socialist- 
Revolutionary; headed the 
bourgeois Provisional Govern- 
ment from July to October 
1917; tried to organise 
counter-revolutionary action 
against Soviet power after 
the Socialist Revolution of 
October 25, 1917 overthrew 
the Provisional Government. 
In 1918 he fled abroad.—7 


Kolchak, Alexander Uasilyevich 


(1873-1920)—-tsarist admiral; 
in 1918 headed the counter- 
revolution in the Urals and in 
Siberia, proclaiming himself 
Supreme Ruler of Russia. 
The troops of Kolchak and 
of the British, French, Amer- 
ican and Japanese interven- 
tionists which helped him 
were defeated by the Red 
Army at the end of 1919.— 
31, 32, 34, 55, 64, 83, 89 


Kornilov, Lavr Georgiyevich 


(1870-1918)—tsarist general, 
one of the leaders of the 
1917-18 counter-revolution.— 
7,8 


M 


Martov, L. (Tsederbaum, Yuli 


Osipovich) (1873-1923)—a lead- 
er of Menshevism, an oppor- 
tunist wing of Russian Social- 
Democracy; after the 1917 
October Socialist Revolution 
took an active part in the 
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struggle against Soviet power. 
—12, 41 

Marx, Karl (1818-1883)—founder 
of scientific communism, leader 
and teacher of the internation- 
al proletariat.—17, 47, 74, 75 


Oo 


Owen, Rebert  (1771-1858)— 
British utopian socialist.—96 


S 


Scheidemann, Philipp  (1865- 
1939)—one of the leaders of 
the opportunist wing of Ger- 
man Social-Democracy; head 
of the German bourgeois gov- 
ernment from February to 
June 1919; brutally suppressed 
the working-class movement in 
1918-21.—12 

Sher, Vasily Vladimirovich 
(1884-1940)—Russian  Social- 
Democrat, Menshevik. After 
the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion worked in a number of 
institutions.—52 


T 


Turgenev, Ivan Sergeyevich 
(1818-1883)—a Russian writer, 
liberal.—12 


Y 


Yudenich, Nikolai Nikolayevich 
(1862-1933)—a tsarist general; 
after the October Socialist 
Revolution was commander-in- 
chief of the whiteguard North- 
Western Army, supported by 
the British, French and Amer- 
ican imperialists. In 1919 
made two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to seize Petrograd. 
Defeated by the Red Army in 
November, he retreated to 
Estonia and then went to live 
in England.—64 
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